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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The first edition of this Essay contained notices of 
such Coins only as were in my possession, with 
one or two exceptions ; it was therefore brief and 
imperfect, as necessarily confined to very limited 
materials. By the kindness of friends, to whose col- 
lections I have since had access, I have now con- 
siderably enlarged it, and made what appears to me 
to be an exceedingly curious and interesting addition, 
by introducing some of the remains of the Gnostic 
sects, who formed so distinguished and striking a 
feature in the early ages of the Christian church. It 
may b^ thought that I have given them an im- 
portance to which they are not entitled ; but I am 
disposed to think that the early ecclesiastical writers 
were competent judges of the state of the Christian 
world when they wrote ; and I have not attached 
more consequence to those extraordinary sectarians, 
than I am warranted to do by the writings of their 
contemporaries. 



Till 

I had stated, as a satject of legret, that no one 
had, I beliere, made Christian Coins sahsernent to 
the details of the spread and progress of Christianity 
among mankind ; and my attention has since been 
directed more than once to Mr. Taylor's edition of 
Calmet's Dictionary of the Bible. Without at all 
meaning to question the merit of that yery learned 
and useful work, or the elucidations the numerous 
Coins there exhibited give to Scriptural allusions 
and biblical interpretations, I presume I had not as- 
serted too much. There are but two Christian 
Coins, or rather one, of different sizes among the 
fac-similes there exhibited, and these do not allude 
to any historical event connected with the progress 
of Christianity : the illustrations which the rest afibrd 
are directed to other objects. In the voluminous and 
learned works, indeed, of Bandurius, Du Cange, 
Vaillant, and others, there are scattered notices of 
some events alluded to by the Coins, and these notices 
I have availed myself of, and acknowledged. 



AN ESSAY 

ON SOME ANCIENT COINS, MEDALS, AND GEMS, AS 

ILLUSTRATING THE EARLY PROGRESS 

OF CHRISTIANITY, 



CoiNS; as connected with inscriptions on stone, 
are memorials of historical facts, more certain, 
because more permanent and unalterable, than 
the writings of the historian. There is not now 
in existence a single manuscript that was actu- 
ally written by the hand of any author who 
liy^d a few hundred years ago, except, perhaps 
the ' mutilated fragments buried in Hercula- 
neum or the Catacombs of Egypt 3 but there 
are many historical documents in metal and 
marble, which have survived the lapse of more 
than two thousand years, and are as legible as 
when they were first published. Such docu- 
ments, therefore, when- known to be genuine, 
are irresistible evidence which no future histo- 
rian can controvert, because they are not liable 
to the corruptions and uncertainties introduced 
by copyists into manuscripts, which are of 

B 
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necessity transcribed at intervak, as the mate- 
riak cm which the writing was originaUy made» 
fall into decay. The stady, therefore, of coins 
and gems, b recommended to our notice by 
many interesting circumstances ; as displaying 
the most unerring and best preserved monu- 
m^its of ancient art ; as conveying to us the 
dress and manners of the times to which they 
belong ; as bringing us acquainted with the cha- 
racter and features of the persons they repre- 
sent; but, above all, as illustrating the events 
to which their fabrication alludes, and so be- 
coming the standard of history, and die testi- 
mony of its truth and folsehood. 

But while great pains have been taken to 
illustrate by their means the historical facts of 
Pagan Greece, and Rome, there are few who 
have thought it worth their while to make them 
subservient to the more interesting details of the 
spread and progress of Christianity lunong manr 
kind, as if that circumstance hadso deterioraied 
the arts, that no Coin, Medal, or Gen, which 
contained any alhision to it w«s woithy of ibe 
slightest notice of die coHector.** Hiis atfacsed 
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«(HKtem|>A. ha&.en^Ued me to make a larger 
collection in the ea«t than I could hope to 
obtaia had I more competitors, and from this I 
ehall select some, which, with a few others, may 
afford a brief illustration of some historical facts 
in the early ages of Christianity. 

The Coinn alluded to are of difTeiei^t metals--^ 
gold, silver, and bronze, and of different dipicnr 
.sions,. and the Gems of different materials: 
these are noticed in the fac similes. 

In speaking of Coins, the obverse means the 
principal face, on which is goierally placed tbe 
head of &e monarch ; the reverse, the opposite 
#ide, on which is genially some device. Hie 
whole surface is called the Jield; letters.on Ae 
field are cafled the imeriptumf letters ronnd 
the edge, the legend. The part divided by a 
line at the bottom is ealled the exergue :^ letters 
in the exergue generally imply the place where 
the coia was stamped ; if several letters form a 

is jusdy Mteemed a diispuie 4o.s cabinel;" Tl^ ifolfy work, Ofk 
Coins pvb^hed in England before his Essf y, was an iagenions 
little treatise by the Rer. Dr. Jennings ; he unluckily noticed 
some lewidi and Chrisdaa coins, and FiBkerton says he wonld 
•" pa^ him over ^ silent ^nteo^pt, ^.he is uhep up irith Je«^ 
shekels and dinni^, as in dvty bound to pray I" — Pinker^ on 
Medals, vol. L p. 13. 

• j| Mfymif out oCtha wariL 
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single character^ il is caOed a momog^ram : tliese 
two latter are very obscure and imperfectly 
known. Mediobarbos and others give them an 
]nter|»retation very complex ; I have rather 
adopted the conjectures which are more obvious 
and simple. In speaking of Gems, I have nsed 
the term factf or side; there is sometimes but 
one, and if there be two, there is nothing to 
mark what would distinguish the principal one. 
The first 1 shall mention, as probably the 
earliest in point of time, is of Hebrew origin. 
In the year 1812, a peasant in the county of 
Cork, in Ireland, was digging potatoes, accom- 
panied by his daughter, who picked them up 
as they were thrown above the ground. Among 
them she found, encrusted with clay, what she 
thought to be a large button, and handing it to 
her father, he rubbed the edge on the sleeve 
of his coat, and in a short time it became bright, 
like gold. He now imagined he had gaiAed a 
prize, and proceeded with it to his landlord, 
Mr. Corlett, a gentleman of Cork, of the Society 
of Friends. He further cleaned it, and found 
it to be an antique medal of singular struc- 
ture and device. On one side was the head of 
our Saviour, and on the other a Hebrew inscrip- 
tion; both, however, considerably injured by 
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time. As the place where the potatoes were 
planted had been the site of a veiy ancient 
monastery, coeval with the first introduction of 
Christianity into Ireland, but of which even the 
ruins had long since disappeared,* it was ima- 
gined, with every probability, that this medal 
had been brought into Ireland by some of the 
religious community at a very early period, and 
as such, was an object of great interest. Fac- 
similesy therefore, were taken from it, and sent 
about, and in a short time it excited in no 
slight degree the attention of the learned, and 
various coiyectures were made as to its age and 
origin. About this time a medal of a similar 
kind came into my possession, obtained from a 
Polish Jew, at Rostoc, in Germany; and on 
comparing it with that found in Ireland, it ap- 
peared to be an exact counterpart, and struck 
from the same die. As it had not suffered the 
same injuries from attrition and erosion, it was 
in a highly perfect state of preservation, and 
the letters, which were much injured in the 
former, and caused some obscurity in the in- 
scription, were in this sharp and distinct as 
when they were struck. But the bust of Christ 

* Many nligioiu «dificet in Ireland were destroyed by the 
Panes long before tbe period of the Reformation. 
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Wi3ih singularly beautifiil f it bad a petisive sab*' 
limity in its air and character that e:>Eactly ao- 
corded with our ideas of its great protoisype, 
as if he had sat for the picture ; aild the ^^ce-* 
cution denoted it to hav6 been the prodaeticm 
of an era when the arts were in die highest 
vigour. It would appear by thd testimony of 
different writers, that it was first mentioned by 
Theseus Ambrosiusy^ and after him had been a 
subject of enquiry by the learned of Europe for 
inore than two centuries ; that it made its first 
appearance in Rome, when the Venus de Medici 
and other long-Icfist productions of ancient art 
were again brought to light ; that inferior copies 
of it were multiplied, with slight variations, but 
that the original was not a coin, but a tessera, 
or amulet, struck by the first Jewish converts to 
Christianity, and worn by them as a pious me- 
morial of their Master ;f and finally, that the 

* The work of Theseus Ambrosius is of great rarity and anti- 
quity ; there is not a copy of it, I believe, in the British Museum, 

f ^lius Lampridius relates that Alexander Sevenis kept 
the representation of Christ with that of Apollonius, Abrabanij 
Orpheus, and others, on which he makes the following remarkr 
At vero Paganos imaginem Christ! aliquando eonsenrasse, dis* 
dpulos neglezisse, horret animus omnino cogitare multo minus 
credere. " The mind shudders to think, much less to believe^ 
that Pagans should preserve a representation of Christ, and his 
disciples neglectit" See Num. £r. Vet Christ Both Irenasus and 
Ettsebius mention diat they had such pietlu«A or vepMseiitatlOttk 
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date was indicated by the Hebrew letter aleph 
oa the obverse, which then, as well as now, re^ \y 
|H!ese&ted the numeral I, and indicated thai it was 
struck in the first year after the resurrectioD.* 
The opinions here hazarded have been mnch dis- 
puted, particularly the supposed date. Nor has 
the use for which it was struck been less a sub- 
ject of difiference. It must have been intended 
either for a circulating coin, a medal to com* 
memorate an interesting event, a relic to gratify 
pious credulity, or an amulet, or charm, to 
protect the wearer against injury or misfor- 
tune. All these opinions are adopted by dif- 
ferent writers ; but whatever might have been 
the origin, there is strong evidence that it was 
generally applied to the fourth purpose, and 
used as an abrasax, in that class of superstitious 
fabrications which were so highly prized in the 
first ages of Christianity. Such was the opinion 
of the Jew from whom it was purchased, who 
had marked it Christian Talisman, and parted 

* Many learned modern Jews, to whom I shewed the medal, 
ooncurred in this conjecture. Years, on coins of that aera, are 
fre^tucBtly expressed by Greek and Roman letters, representing 
numerals ; the regular dates on Christian coins were not intro- 
duced for several centuries after. On this subject, however, while 
I quote the opinion of others, my own agrees with the Commen- 
tator (^ Jobert, " q|xe la vraie 8oliitio& de-eea uSBnigmes Numb- 
matiques p'est pas encore trouv^" — Job, ii. 297. 
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with it as a tlmig highly valuable to a Christian, 
but of no importance to a Jew. Under this 
impression, the late learned yice-piovost of 
Trinity College^ Dablin, gave me the following 
interpretation of the inscription founded upon 
the mysteries of the Cabala. The letters in the 
lines are purposely placed in the following ar- 
rangement and combination^ and so differ fix>m 
the correct mode of Hebrew writing : 

1. 2. 3. 4. 7. 8. 28. 62. 

1. Implied unity or individuality. 

2. 3. lucky and unlucky numbers.. 

4. 1st square*) , 

^ ^ ^, vdenote space. 

8. 1st cube ) 

7. implies week 1, ^ ^. 
^^ ^ vdenotes time. 

62. year J 

28. 2Dd perfect number. 

The following then would be the injSuence of 
the amulet : " to the individual who bears this, 

8 

" in every state of life whether prosperous or 

8 4 8 . 

" adverse^ in every part of space, and in every 
" portion of time, it will prove a perfect security 
through the Lord Jesus, who, being the Mes- 
siah, reigns,'^ &c. 
The valu^ annexed to the medal has also 



it 
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been a subject of much controversy, some hold- 
ing it in the most extravagant estimation, and 
some rejecting it altogether as unworthy of a 
place in any cabinet But it appears to me 
that both those opinions are erroneous. There 
is no certain evidence that it has a claim to the 
high auHquity and interesting origin that some 
assign to it ; yet it is, nevertheless, certain that 
It has a r^pectable claim to the attention of the 
curious. When literature and science began 
to dawn in Europe after the darkness of the 
middle ages, and the minds of inquisitive 
men were first directed to search for the re- 
mains of ancient art, this medal was discovered. 
It was seen at Rome by Theseus Ambrosius, 
and described as a gr^at curiosity in the ponti- 
ficate of Julius II. the immediate predecessor 
of Leo X. the reviver of learning in Europe. 
This proves that it existed at that time, and was 
among the objects of ancient art that then en- 
gaged the attention of the learned ; but it does not 
prove that it did not exist long before. Indeed 
the very circumstance of its wanting a nimbus of 
glory round the head, is a presumption amount- 
ing almost to a certainty, that it was not fabricated 
after the 7th century, at which time that symbol 
of sanctity was adopted as a distinctive mark of 

b3 
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8'acred pei*sons^ dnd it was considered impious 
t6 depict them without it.* The very curious 
tod scarce work of Theseus Ambrosius has been 
but recently fottnd in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, where it had remained for two 
centuries unknown, and but for this late and 
accidental discovery his evidence would be want- 
ing in the enquiry. How many rare works of 
a Similar kind and earlier date, illustrative of 
the subject may yet be discovered, we cannot 
prestltne td say ; but since his time the medal 
has been noticed and described by a series of 
writei^ down to the present day.f Without 

^ On this subject, Julio Bartolocdo de Ce]]ind,in liis BiV 
fiofli. Mag. lUbbiiiica, in 1695, thttt ittdigiiaiktly eacfvenes him- 
self when noticing this medal, " Cur autcm caput Salvatoris diade- 
mate non omatur T Hsec injuria Salvatori illata toUeranda non 
est!**-^^* Why is not the head o^ the' Sai^our ornaofented wiA a 
diadem t This insult offered to the Saviour is not to be 
endured 1" 

f Among those who have subsequently noticed the medft], 
the ftillowing authors have given iac* similes of it fki their wotkB, 
with slight variations of the original in the several oo^es, vis. 
Waserus de Antiq. Num. Hebrsorum, 1605 ; Alstedius Prascog- 
nita Th^ologia, 1616 ; Hottingerus de Cippis Heforaeicis, 1658; 
WagttiSAtt S0Uh» L672; Leusden PhiiOloguS) Hebu Mizt. 16ft6; 
SurenhusluB Mischna, 1700; Rowland Mona Antiqua, 1702« 
One similar to that foupd at Friars Walk, in Cork, was dis- 
covered in Rowland's tim6, at the* ftndetat Cirque of Brin-gwia, 
in Wales, and deemed by this- iearnpd untiqMriifcn so gntt a 
curiosity, that he sent it to his friend Luid, the keeper of the 
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myself deciding on any of these conflicting 
opinions, I have merely teferred to their antho^ 
lities ; ^but I think it not too much to assert, 
that what has been thus an object of interest 
and research to the learned men of Europe for 
nearly three hundred years, must be of no 
small value in the estimation of a curious en- 
quber. 

The metal of whidh it is composed is a sin^ 
gular composition ;^ it is much paler than brass, 
does not tarnish by exposure to air, and might 
be mistaken-forpuregold^' didi^not its exceed- 
ing levity immediately detect it. Its weight in 
air is 262,76 grains, and its loss in water 31,16, 
giving a specific gravity of 8,45. It has another 
remarkable property which distinguishes it ; it 
is very sonorous, and it thus seems identified 
with the x^xXxif ^»y of the New Testament, 
which might have been the object of the 
aposde's allusion, as well because it was light, 
as because it was '' sounding." 

Aahmole MuBSBum, at Oxford, as a most Taliiable acquisition to 
the archaeologist. It was imibrtaiiately lost by the way, but he 
has preserved a fac-simile of it After such testimony I cannot 
nmud, to the n^minitouB assumption of Jobert, '* quoique eUe edt 
pft kre iaite par quelque Juif converti au Christianisme, est ce- 
pendant une de ces medailles, dont lest curieuz ne doivent faire 
aacnn etat"-*-lcib. L iOi. 
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In the annexed medal. No. I, the obverse 
presents the head of our Saviour as described in 
the letter said to be sent, by Lentulu&to Tiberias; 
his hair divided after the manner of the Naza- 
renes, plain to his ears, and waving on his 
shoulders ; his beard thick, not long but forked, 
the face beautiful, and the bust fine ; over the 
whole the tunic falls in graceful folds. On the 
obverse is the Hebrew letter H aleph, with the 
word ^Vf\ the Jewish name of Jesus* On the rer 
verse is this inscription, 

The Messiah has reigned ; he came in peace, 
and being made the light of man he lives. 

THE GNOSTICS. 

At the time that Christianity was promul- 
gated to mankind, the nations under the domi- 
nion of the Romans, that is the larger part of 
the civilized world, were greatly addicted to 
mysterious practices; supposing that there 
existed in nature certain influences which they 
could control and manage by occult signs ex- 
pressed in different ways and on different mate- 
rials, and among the nations most notorious 
for these opinions, were the Jews and the 
Egyptians. As Christianity originated with 
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one^ and many of its earliest professors were 
fotund amongst the other, it is not surprising 
that they should have brought with them, and 
engrafted on the new religion, such opinions 
and practioes as they had entertained in the 
old. Accordingly we read that very early the 
apostles themselves found it necessary to guard 
the disciples against such persons, cautioning 
them to avoid '^ profane and vain babblings 
and oppositions to what is falsely called science;''* 
and in several passages of the epistle are evident 
allusions to similar errors among the first pro- 
fessors of Christianity, even in the apostolic 
ages. Nor did the evil cease, as the doctrines 
of the gospel expanded themselves beyond th^ 
local prepossessions of its early converts: a 
number of persons, in succession, for two cen- 
turies afterwards, are recorded as distinguished 
leaders of these wild opinions, which mixed up 
the sacred truths of the gospel with the fantastic 
imaginations of a visionary science, and a vast 
multitude of disciples all over the then known 
world were foimd to adopt them. 

The first person mentioned as a leader of 
these opinions was Simon, a man of Samaria. 
He had addicted himself to occult practices, 

• Timo%» vi. 20. 
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and had so beguiled the understaiidiDgs of- the 
people^ that he persuaded them he was some 
extraordinary person> and they all affirmed that 
" the man was the great power of God."* He, 
with the rest of the people of Samaria^ were 
converted by Philip's preaching; and having 
become a believer in the Gospel, he was bap^ 
iized ; but his old habits and practices remained 
unchanged. He profFerred money to the apos- 
tles to be endued like them with the power of 
conferring the Holy Spirit, and was severely re- 
buked for his impiety; but brought to a sense 
of his base misconceptions of the divine gifts, 
he became penitent, and requested the apostles 
to intercede with God for him. From hence 
he went to Rome, and continued there during 
the time of Nero's persecution, and taught his 
followers that they might indifferently conform 
to the worship of idols, and so they escaped 
the cruelties perpetrated upon their niore con- 
scientious brethren.f It appears that he had 
made such a progress in mechanical knowledge, 
that he undertook to fly in the theatre before 
all the spectators, and actually did support him- 
self in the air, as Amobius says, in a fiery 
chariot, while all the Romans were looking at 

* Aets viii. 9, 34. f Origen contr. Cds, lib. yd* 



liim ;"* but he failed in the atbetftpt, and was 
crushed with die fall, which the fatheiB attribute 
to the liiteFcessioD of Peter ahd Paul, who were 
at Rome at the time, and witnessed the expe* 
timent : they prayed that the demons who 
supported him should be made to abandon him, 
and the consequence was that he fell to die 
gr6undi Many of his opinions and practices 
are recorded, tod form a strange and deformed 
pietiire of the first Sectarian in the Christian 
church; He brought about with him a woman 
named Helena, who he affirmed had animated 
formeriy the body of her who had caused the 
Trcgan war, and by varbus transmigrations 
had passed into her present form'; he said she 
was the first conception of his mind, and by her 
he had himself created angels and aidiangds ; 
and that by these angels the v9oAi was afiter- 
wards formed, a fancy which continued to be 
chernhed by all his followers nnder dififerettt 
denonifflatH>ns for several succeeding centofies. 
He taught in Samaria that he was the Father, 
in Judsea that he was the Son, and among the 
GentBes that he was the Holy SpiriLf His 



• Videniat enim (fLeumm) aaanm JKnanif Mi^ et ^aadD* 
gu Igneas. Amob. adr* GcnfSL fib. S- 
t IigMwn^Bb. LfcSO, Uiiifbin fL 
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ccftaim ■ g i^w iMiM*||i M— n of 
kin under tbe fixm of Jopiter, and of Ins oom- 
puiioii ondfir Aat of Sfmenra, to which diey 
annexed great eSbcacj and aanctkj, and were 
peiiii^ the fiiat of those Christian amulets 
which afterwaidii became so nameroos; and 
certain sa jinga and opinioos of his, caDed Stmo- 
niani, were the origin oi mnch of that false and 
fantastic science which preTaOed to siach a 
degree among succeeding sectaries : the iwac- 
tices of his followers, as described by Epipha- 
nus, are too foal to particularize. 

Another of those men who had corrupted 
the purity of the Gospel by the admixture of 
Pagan fancies in the Apostolic ages, was Ni^ 
chola$, one of the seven deacons, a proselyte of 
Atitioch.^ He is supposed to have been the 
founder of the sect of the NicolitainSf who had 
polluted the church of Asia, particularly that 
of PergatuuB^ and ^hom the evangelist reproves. 
The fathers are greatly divided as to the actual 
guilt of Nicholas himself ; some affirming that 
his sole offence was first putting away his wife, 
a very bteautiful womati^ and then cohabiting 
with her again. But whatever may have been 
the degtie^ of dtelitix)uet)cy in ih^ founders of 

* Atti W. 1. 
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the sect, his foUowers who assumed his name 
were guilty of such flagitious acts as to exceed 
in turpitude every other. They held that fiea^ 
sure was the end and true blessedness of man, 
and that it principally consisted in the promis- 
cuous intercourse of the sexes ; and what appeal^ 
ed to other Christians a no less heinous offence 
at the time, they indulged their appetites by 
eating, without scruple,- of all meats offered to 
idols. They imagined a number of deities, to 
whom they gave extraordinary sounding names, 
calculated to strike their hearers with awe, such 
as Barbelo, Jaldabaoth, Caulauchauch, and 
Meitram ;* and these names are recognized on 
many of the amulets which have been dug up 
several ages afterwards; and to increase their 
number, every variety of the sect had a different 
tribe of deities. They did not endure long by 
the name of their founder, but have been dis- 
tinguished by different other appellations. 
They were called PhiUonites, Stratonici, and 
Levitici, according to the variety and shades of 
opinions which prevailed among them ; but 

* They hMl adopted this practice from the contcmpoiary 
heathens, whom Ludan exposes trkpafuyng &,ua 0ap€kpixm xtu 
i»nfiM hofuera xs) irtfAi;9ii^Ac/9« ** mingHng with their rites, barhii- 
rous and senseless words of many syllables." Ludan Nekuimi* 
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tbey w«re all recognised by thosie who were not 
of their sects, by the contemptuoiig tenn of 
^ffiitptreu or muddy, a reproach derived irom 
the filth and torpitude of their practices, in 
celebrating their unhallowed rites. 

Simon and Nicholas were succeeded hy 
Menander, who lived in the reign of Vespasian, 
about seventy-five years after the birth of Christ* 
He was like Simon, a Samaritan, practised the 
same arts, and according to Justin Martyr, was 
driven by the same demons. He held that no 
one could be saved unless he was baptized in 
his name ; and that death could not reach any 
one who was so made his disciple. He had 
many followers at Antioch, who were persuaded 
they would never die.* 

The next person of note who distinguished 
himself as a follower of Simon, and a promul* 
gator of similar opinions, was Basilides, who 
eclipsed, by the singularity of his tenets, and the 
success with which he spread them, the fame c^ 
aU his predecessors. This man was a native of 
Alexandria, who was particularly distinguished 
in the reign of Hadrian, about one hundred and 
twenty years after our Saviour*s birth, for the 
profoundness of his mysteries, and the extra- 

* ' Tertullian de Amma, p. 50. 
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vagant extent to which he caifwd them.'* He 
formed a new race of angels, and kiTented ap^ 
propriate and extraordinary nam«ft for th^m* 
He enjoined the doctrine of silence, like Pytha- 
goras, and prescribed it to his disoii^es for five 
years.-f He taught that God had sent his first 
bom into the world, who was called Chrtet ; 
tiiat he appeared as a man, ilnd accdmplkhed 
all virtue, but did not suffer death really as was 
supposed ; for Simon, the Cyrenean, was sub- 
stituted in hiisf place, and the Jews in error Cru-» 
cified him, while he assumed the form of Simon, 
and stood by uninjured, laughing at their foUy, 
and so ascended into Heaven invisible to them 
all* j: He declared, therefore, that he who be* 
lieved that Christ was really crucified, was* iftUl 
a dave, and under the power of those who made 
the body ; but he who denied it, was free firom 
them. His maxim was, '' Know all, but let non^ 
know you ;'' and hence his followers never per«> 
formed their mysteries openly, or divfdged them 
to the uninitiated. They denied the resunee«- 
tion of the fiesh strenuously, and insisted that 
no promise was made about the salvation of the 
body.§ They a£Brmed that all sins were not 

• Bufettna Eedtei* Hist. lib. iv. c 7. f Hnd. 

X IrensBiu, fib. L c« SS. f Tertnl. de pm. c. 46. 
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fotpweOf but only such as were in^oiiiiitaiy and 
dune in ignorance.* The o{»iuni th^ enter- 
tained ci themselves was most extiavagant, 
foonded on the sujqiosed saperiority of tbeir 
knowledge and attainments : they esteemed 
themselves only, and the membos of their sect, 
as men ; and all the rest of the worid, indading 
all other sects of Christians, as dogs and swine ; 
and it was constantly inculcated by Basilides, 
that his foUowers shoold hold no commonica* 
tion with others, and Ibo not cast their pearls 
before swine.f In order to give greater weight 
and authority to his doctrines, BasiUdes com- 
posed a Gospel, according to the testimony of 
Origen and Ambrosias, which he inscribed with 
bis own name. In several of his discourses he 
affirmed, that it was an indifierent thing whe- 
ther his disciples acknowledged or denied Christ 
before men, or sacrificed to other deities ; and, 
finally, that there was no punishment for of- 
fences committed in this life, but a tran^igra- 
don of souls after death.j: He died at Alexan- 
dria, in the reign of Hadrian, about the time 
that Barchochebas persecuted the Cbristians. 
He seems to have been the most extraordinary 

* Clemens Alex. Strom, lib. iv. f Epipihanitts Hsm. 84. 

I Origen in Math. 
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and notorious of all those who deformed Chris- 
tianity with their own impurities. He left be- 
hind him a son, named Isidorus, who inhe- 
rited all his father's impious follies. He wrote 
what he called a Treatise on Morality, which 
the fathers represent as a sink of impurity.* 

Basilides was immediately followed by Sa- 
tomiaus, or Saturnellus, a native of Antioch, 
who established there a school to teach his 
opinions. He was a contemporary with St. 
Ignatius when bishop of that see, and chrcn- 
lated his opinions among his flock. He mainr 
tained that the world was made by- the father, 
with the aid of seven angels, who also made 
man, and that the God of the Jews was one of 
those angels. That the aogels formed two races 
of men at that time,^^ the one good, and the 
other wicked; which latter were assisted by 
demons in their evil deeds, and that they mar- 
ried and generated with Satan, and it was these 
demons whom Christ was sent to destroy. That 
he came invisible, and without a body, yet 
seemed a human figure in the eyes of mankind.t 
This sect are not so notorious as their predeces- . 
sors or contemporaries for flagitious practices. 
They are not reprobated by St. Ignatius, though 

* Cloaca onmium imporitatum. f Irensui^ 1. i« c 22. 
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they lived in hisotime and city^ They conit- 
dered self denial; a: 'vpctue, absijdned fromani- 
mal food,, aod ftem aia ap{>ea]:ajice of yirlae and 
miidisration. reduced xn^ny to Adopt their extnir 
yagant; notionft. 

To Saturninossuoceeded Carpocrates, whose 
opinions and practices were so wild and flagiti- 
OQS^ that a writer detailing them says^ his mind 
shudders, at the recital as altogether unfit for 
Christian eais> for their portentous and hcMcrible 
turpitude.* He was bom at Alexandria and 
lifce JBasilides^ engrafted his Christianity on the 
mosstroiis foUies of Egypt. He too aiGroied that 
the world was made not by Qod, bat by angels. 
He admitted howereri that Christ was the son 
of Joseph, bom like other men,, and. distin- 
gui&ed for his probity; but affirmed that he 
himself and his foUowf^rs resembled hfm in all 
diings^ and were more pq^erful^ inasmuch as 
ihey had demons bowid and lubject to their art, 
to perform whatever task they assigned them- 
He ftpplied several texts of .scripture to, a^ ex- 
Iraordinary purpose, particijd^^ly that . of St. 
Mathew, ^' Agree with - thiae a4v|ei;^afy quickljr, 
whilst thou art on the way, If^t h^id^v^ thee 

* Ob turpitudinem portentoaam nindumct hortiMlem. jliron. 
Ec. Hkt|toin.l. 



to the judge."* This he interpreted to jnean ao 
ixijunction, not to oppose but to comply wilhtfall 
the desires and passions of our nature. He 
tau^bt the transmigration of the sou], and af*: 
firmed, that those who resisted their desires 
would be punished in passing irom oae body to 
another; but those who obeyed them, would 
pass immediately beyond the angels to God the 
fiat^.t The prsuctices of the sect were cQjrres- 
pondent to this dogma, if we are to beUeve the 
contemporary and other early writers who de<- 
scribe them, particularly Epiphanius; he says, 
*' shall I blush only to tell what they do not 
blush to do V'X and accoidingly he details mi- 
nutely a series of ceremonies and actions, so 
s^^ularly foul and flagitious, that it requjupes 
no.jBmall effort x)f our belief, to assent to the 
.pospibjiity, that any state of the human mind 
fionld be so, depraved as to devise or adopt 
them* I shall notice but one as a specimen, 
.and that.. the least impure and revolting;*-^ 
they took a fcetus, and having pounded it in 
a mprtar, and mixed spice with it^ the cQmr 

* Mat. chap. v. wene 25. 
t innuBUf ISb. i* chap. 4. 

phan. Heres. 26. 
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pany and their dogs fed on the mass^ calfing it 
a paschal feast. 

Carpocrates left a son called Epipheus who 
adopted his father's opinions, and held particu- 
larly the tenet, that all women should be alike 
accessible to all men. ^ He seems to have ac- 
quired no small reputation ; for his mother who 
was a Cephaloniote, caused a temple to be 
erected in her native island to her son ; in which 
he was worshipped and had divine honours paid 
to him, as a new deity. His votaries met at the 
full of the moon to offer sacrifices to him, on an 
altar raised for the purpose.* 

In the reign of Antoninus Pius, about the 
year 145 of the Christian asra, lived Valentinus. 
He was a native of Phcebos, a maritime town in 
Egypt, was well skilled in Greek and Roman 
Literature, and became a philosopher of the Pla- 
tonic school. He afterwards embraced Christ- 
ianity, and became a preacher both in the 
Greek and Latin churches. He had hoped to 
obtain a bishopric, which he thought his know- 
ledge and his eloquence entitled him to aspire 
to; but he was disappointed, and hence he 
adopted, and spread new and strange opinions, 
to ensure that celebrity, which as an orthodox 

* Clev. Alex. 1« 3. 
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preacher he could not hope to procure.* He 
brought with him all the fancies of the poets 
and philosophers of the Grecian school,^ and 
mixed them up with the doctrines of his new re- 
ligion, such as he found it in the gospel of St. 
John, which alone he read and adopted. He 
held that there were thirty Gods, one half of 
which were male and the other female, from 
whose intercourse many were generated. These 
deities he called Monsy and from them the saviour 
of the world was formed and perfected, Mrith all 
good gifts like the Pandora of Hesiod.f He 
admitted he was bom of an earthly virgin, but 
affirmed that he derived nothing from her, 
having merely passed directly from God, through 
a mortal body, as through a canal, bringing with 
him from heaven the very flesh in which he was 
clothed ;{ yet he denied the resurrection of that 
same flesh, asserting that another was formed 
for the same purpose, from another substance. 
He divided the human race into three classes, 
spiritual, animal, and carnal ; the flrst was al- 
ready perfect, and to this class he and his dis- 
ciples belonged, and were saved both body and 

* Tertul. Contr. Valent. cap. 3. f Epiph. Haeres, 3. 
X Tertul. Advert. Val. c. 27. 
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soul. The second required abstinencei martyr- 
doip, and other sufferings from which his fol- 
lowers were exempt, to arrive at the first state ; 
they then could save their souls which were 
married to angels, but their bodies perished. 
The third class was in a hopeless situation, and 
could not by any meritorious exertion or good 
works emerge from it, or obtain^ salvation for 
themselves. The practices of the Valentinians 
were conformable to the professions of men who 
held themselves exempt from the performance 
of any good work. They said they rendered 
to each part of the human being its proper 
attribute ; to spirit, spiritual ; to the flesh, fleshly 
things. They therefore indulged in all carnal 
inclinations without restraint, eating idol-ofier« 
ings, and partaking of other feasts of Gentile 
worship ; withdrawing wives from their hus- 
bands, and ^living with women as their sisters, 
till their pregnancy betrayed the illicit inter- 
course, and declaring what was sinful in others, 
was to them harmless. '^ Thus," said Irenaeus, 
" they consider us, who fear to offend God even 
in word or thought, as idiots, and without 
knowledge; but themselves, committing every 
odious and iireligious act^ they esteem perfect 
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and' the seeds of election/'* Contrary to the 
universal usoage of the early Christian church, 
which was accessible to all^ and its ceremonies 
practised in the open day^ the Valentinians 
sought to cover their rites with concealmenty 
like the Eleusinian mysteries; they were per- 
formed in an interior room, in profound silence, 
with many doors and veils interposed between 
them and the publip*t Valentinus, like Ba* 
silides, composed a gospel, containing circum- 
stances c^ the infancy of Christ, and collecting 
a number of apochryphal translations, which 
sustained his own opinions. He also wrote 
epistles 9od psalms, with commentaries, which 
he called '^ wisdom ;" in tbj^e, he affirmed that 
he was wiser not only than the Presbjrters of 
the church, but than the aposdes themselves ; 
for that they mixed up things of the law with 
the words of Christ; but that he alone knew 
the pure uncomipted and hidden mystery.;)^ 

• "A^Xbl hk voXXa fwa-apat ytat otBea. tcpaa-o'wre^* 9jpuS> 
fiiv 8ifb riy ^m^w rw ^€ov ((n/KfitavofA^ySv ndi i*tXP*i ^>l^flK 
%di Xoyw eifMkprayeTjf xararpff^^ouo'iy, ei^ l^unay, mat iMfiot 

%iu iTvepiJuzra cxXot^j^.— Iron. L. I. c. 1. 
t Tertul. adv. Yal. c. 1. 
1 Irenasuf, tib.tiL c. 2. Tertul. de pnes. c. 49. 
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From the school of Valentinus rose Bu- 
phratesy who founded the sect of the' Ophites. 
They held that wisdom was embodied in die' 
serpent; that that wisdom was Christy who 
tempted Eve with the knowledge of good and 
evil ; and that so knowledge was communicated 
to man. They professed to hold in detestation 
the God of the Jews, who, they said, envied the 
human race. They not only worshipped the 
serpent in the abstract, but for the celebration 
of their rites they nourished a large one ; and 
having erected an altar dver its den, they in- 
duced it by the presentation of sutch things as it 
was fond of, to issue from its cavern, and glide 
over the altar, licking and tasting the food ; 
then rolling itself about the offering, of bread, it 
broke it in pieces, and presented with its mouth 
portions of it to the bystanders, who used it as 
elements in the Eucharist; offered, as they 
affirmed by Christ, who had assumed the form 
of a serpent for that purpose. They then 
saluted him by kissing his mouth, and he re- 
tired to his concealment.* This serpent-worship 
was not confined to sectaries of the Christian 
church. Alexander, a disciple of the school of 
Apollonius Tyanaeus, about the same period, ex- 

* Augnstin de Haer£s. Epiphanius Hasres. 37* 
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'pfosed a serpent for public adoration; afl^ming 
that he was the soul of Esciilapius, who, by the 
prophecies of the Sybilline books, was agaila to 
appear in Bythinia. His fame and profit were 
immense in several countries of the east.'*^ It 
was thus. that Pagan, and Christian, labouring 
under the same aberrations of the human mind, 
adopted the same impious extravagancies^ and 
the purity of the Gospel was mixed up and 
pcdluted by the most debasing Gentile practices. 
That nothing might be wanting in thiseady 
age to complete the dismal picture of the folly 
and depravity of the human mind, and perverse 
abuse of the sacred Scriptures ; there were' at 
^this time many sects who adopted for their ap- 
pellations the names of persons mentioned in 
the Bible, some of whom were Only notorious 
for their wickedness, and some for the extrava- 
gant follies they furnished those men with a 
pretext for practising. Prodicus, of the family 
of Carpocrates, founded the seel of the Adam- 
ites. Their churches are represented as brothels, 
where they resorted naked. They affirmed that 
they thus restored man to his primitive inno- 

* Ludan, notidng this sect, says, that the impious, the 
Christian, and the Epicursean, were exduded from its mysteries. 
Iiudan psendomant. 
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cence and simplicity^ and that when they assem- 
bled together, they should meet in the same 
state as Adam «nd Eve in Paradise. They 
held, as doctrine, that the four elements were 
gods, and next in power to the sun and moon. 
Another sect, called themselves Cainites^ firom 
their "(reneration for the character of Cain. 
They asserted that he was the ofispring of a 
more powerful efficacy, and therefore subdued 
Abel, who was derived from a more weak and 
feeble origin. Others took the name of Judas 
Iscariot, and professed to hold his. character in 
the highest respect. They alleged that Christ 
wished to subvert the truth, and it was there- 
fore that he was given up by Judas to condign 
punishment.f Lastly, a sect of Sodomites was 
established on the same au^thority, who req[>ected 
the opinions, and adopted the practises of those 
scriptural persons. Indeed it should appear, 
that to invert the ordinary notions of right and 
wrong, and so allow a latitude to the most, de- 
,}iraved inclinations, was the end of those secta- 
rians ; and to invent any thing that would con- 
found the received opinions of good and evil, 
and pollute the sacred source from whence they 

^ Epipbanius Hsies. 52. Tertul. de Prss. c. 47. 
t Ibid. 
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were derived, was sufficient to establish a new 
sect, however impious in profession, or flagitious 
in practice. The opinions and actions of aU. 
those sectarians are so abhorrent from the gene* 
ral reason and feeling of mankind, that we 
should be inclined to doubt all the accounts of 
them» were they not handed down to us by 
contemporaries, of unimpeachable veracity ; who« 
had ample means of information ; who are above 
the suspicion of intending to deceive others ; and 
who could not be deceived themselves. They 
were eye-witnesses, and ear witnesses, and there^ 
fore they only detail what they themselves saw 
and heard. '*'' 

It would not accord with the design, or 
intended extent of this essay, to enter int^ more 
minute details of the shades of opinion which 
marked the varieties of these sects, or to enu- 
merate all the persons who promulgated tl^em. 
Besides those already mentioned, Choerinthus, 

* EpipbaniuB acknowledges himBelf to have been a Gnostic 
in early life, sednced, as he says with great candour and sim- 
plicity, by some women. Tavn} yap vq Sltpea-^i xa« eofrof 
TffpurvxW ywouiui a^ipoTarni xdX/Ail ycaranrao'cu ^fcof 
ey T/f V€fjf. TJfAMf ifiuKt^ opexBeurai CTrtxtpow. Lib. I. torn 2. 
c. 17. Jortin accuses Epipfaanius of a propensity to scandal ; 
bat it is not to be beUcTed that he would misrepresent wilfully 
what he had thus the means hinuilf of seeing and hearing. 
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Cerdon, Marcian^ and others, were famous, and 
the instruments, particularly the latter, of ex- 
tending those extravagant opinions irom Asia, 
and Africa, into Europe. Italy, and the western 
parts of the empire, had hitherto been infested 
with few heretical doctrines ; it was in the east 
only, the pregnant parent of every monstrous 
and absurd imagination, they originated ; and 
to the congenial minds of the people they .were 
I confined ; but in the year 167, in the reign of, 
^ Marcus Aurelius, certain of these .sectaries, 
availing themselves of the pretext of persecu- 
tions then carried on, came from Poutus, 
Egypt, and the eastern provinces, and obtruded 
themselves among the Christians at Rome# 
With these came Marcian Ponticus,. and Cer- 
don. They were powerfully assisted by a woman 
named Marcellina, who, by her influence and 
. artifice, spread abroad the opinions of the sect, 
and gained so many proselytes, that they no 
longer, covered their mysteries with a veil, but 
openly professed and taught their doctrines.* 
St. Polycarp» Bishop of Smyrna, who happened 
at this time to be at Rome, recognised per- 
sonally these men, and exposed their flagitious 

* Nctdum KCKtwn hdnw tub coide ttdvman 
Pwsim vttigo loquentet. Tertvl. fib. iil. 
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practiced, with which he was well acquainted.* 
By his exhortation and reproof> many were 
reclaimed from the errors they inculcated, and 
even the leaders themselves requested to be 
admitted again into the church, from whence 
they had been excommunicated. Notwith- 
standing this temporary semblance of contrition, 
tbey still continued to maintain and propagate 
their doctrines, and were unfortunately so suc- 
cessful, that multitudes of the orthodox eccle- 
siastics themselves were infected ; and the Geq- 
tiles made no distinction between thpse who 
had embraced them, and those who had not ; 
but included the whole Christian community in 
the censure, and reprobation which justly attach- 
ed to these sectarians, who had now €i:xpanded 
themselves beyond the provincial limits to which 
they were at first confined ; and mingled with, 
and tainted every Christian community wher6- 
ever the Gospel had extended itself. 

Whatever were the shades of difference by 
which they were distinguished from each other, 
as taught by a particular leader, there were 
certain general dogmata in which all the sects 
seemed to agree : they looked upon all other 
Christians, who interpreted the Scriptures in their 

* Eusebius from Irensus, lib. !▼. c 13. 

c3 
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plain and obvious sense, as simple, and weak ; 
and affirmed, that they alone were capaUe of 
comprehending the true and occult xneamng. 
Hence they denominated themselves, exclu- 
sively. Gnostics, as being the only Chiisdaiifi 
who had attained to true knowledge.* They 
generally founded their interpretation of Scrip- 
ture on the opinions of Plato and Pythagoras, 
distorted by Egyptian and Asiatic fancies* They 
imagined that the rational soul was imprisoned 
in corrupt matter, contrary to the Supreme will : 
they expected from the general impressions 
left by the prophetic writings of the east, and 
from the supposed necessity of the circumstance, 
that God would send some person intb the 
world to liberate the soul from this bpndage, 
and instruct mankind more fiilly in the know- 
ledge of his dealing with huu^an nature, and 
that Christ was that person : that when he 
came he did deliver mankind from the power 
of evil genii, or spirits, to which the world was 
subject, as well as the soul from the dominion 
of corrupt matter ; and they interpreted all the 
parts of Scripture, so as to accord with these 
notions. They hated the Jews and the books 
. of Moses, because they opposed their favourite 

* A yMv0-«f, scientia, knowledge. Irenaeus. Haeres* c 24. 
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opipion that the world was made by inferior 
angels. They taught that all evil resolved itself 
into matter ; they therefore treated the body 
with contempt) and denied its resurrection or 
reunion with the soul after its separation. They 
discouraged marriage; as a connexion of minds 
polluted by carnal feelings ; and they partook 
of sensual pleasures, with the grossest and most 
unrestrained indulgence, because they divested 
it of all sentiment or mental association. But 
their most remarkable tenet was that malevolent 
spirits ruled the world, presided over all nature, 
and caused diseases and hmnan sufferings ; but 
that by knowledge and science, these spirits 
could be controlled, their power suspended, 
and even their malevolence rendered subsei^ 
vient to the use and service of man. This 
science they thought they had themselves ex- 
clusively attained, and that it principally con- 
sisted in the efficacy of numbers, and certain 
mysterious hieroglyphics adopted from the 
Egyptians. Hence they made systems of mo- 
nads, triads, and decads ; and formed figures of 
Anubis, Serapis, and other idols. This com- 
position of certain abstruse words and myste- 
rious figures, was engraved on gems and stones 
of different kinds and qualities; and they af- 
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finned that whoever bore one of these on his 
person^ was secured by it from the particular 
evil it was made to guard against These 
images and figures of different materials are 
mentioned by Irensus^ and some of the myste- 
rious words engraven on them are described 
and explained by contemporary historians.* 
They were called Amulets from their supposed 
efficacy in allaying evil.f Amulets, against 
disease, were formed of materials, having an 
imaginary connection with the distemper ; 
red against all morbid affections of a fiery or 
febrile character, chrystal or glass against those 
that were watery or dropsical, and so of others. 
The immense number and variety of these Ta- 
lismans that have been, and are still found in 
many places very remote from each other, at 
once attest the accuracy of the ecclesiastical 
historians who have described these sects and 
their opinions, and the great encouragement 
and reception those opinions met with in diffe- 
rent parts of the world. They are found not 

* Ireiu&us, Hffires. c. 24. Hieron. c. iii. 1. 

f Amuletum quod malum amolitur. Some derive it from* 
amula, a small vessel of lustral water, carried about by the 
Romans. It is a term used by Pliny ; and die practice of many 
such things was universal, not only among the Greeks and 
Romans, but the Egyptians and Orientals. 
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only in the east where travellers procure them 
without much difficulty ; but in the west they 
are continually dug up on the banks of the 
Rhine and Garonne, and in difFerent parts of 
Spain, Italy, and other western counties, where 
Marcian and the founders and followers of the 
Gnostic sects, distributed them ; proving, as 
Montfaucon justly .observes, that no super- 
stition was more widely spread or universally 
adopted, and affording a hope that by their 
means the more secret mysteries of those sec- 
tarians may be elucidated.* 

To appredate duly, the extent of this sect 
and their perverse foecundity of invention, it 
will be only necessary to mention that Mont- 
faucon alone has given three hundred fac- 
similes of gems, with different devices and in- 
scriptions* Those that I propose to exhibit are 
not to be found either in Montfaucon, or 
Kircher, or any other writer whom I have con- 
sulted ; though many have that resemblance 

* Nulla unqiiam supentitio latius manavit^ nt ex ingenti 
numero lapillonim higmroodi, qui quotidie eruuntur, aiguere 
licet H«c Bupentitio lat^ perragata est per Oallias, Hiqiaiiiain, 
ItaUam, caeterasque Europe regiones. Tot tantaque hnjusmodi 
indies ex tenebris emnntori ut spezandum ait fore ut eomm ad- 
miniculis Haereticoram ▼eterum secretiora mysteria revelentur.— 
NontlaucoDi Supplem. torn, ii* ant* ezplan. 
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which at once establishes their similar origin. It 
is to be presumed, therefore, that they arenew 
discoveries, and now, for the first, time, pub- 
lished. Many that are equally curious I have, 
with reluctance, rejected, not being able to 
ascertain that the^ belonged to the Gnostic 
heretics; though the singular combination of 
emblematic devices indicated that they were 
the invention of some other sect equally myste- 
rious and extraordinary. 

In order that a clear view may be had of 
the subject, 1 shall endeavour to accompany 
each fac-simile with a reference of its device 
to the practices and opinions of the sect to 
which it is supposed to belong : I regret that, 
notwithstanding the anticipation of Mont- 
faucon, so much yet remains to be explained. 
I have hardly presumed on any conjecture 
myself, where it has not been founded upon 
the already published opinions of learned men ; 
where they are silent, or have declared their 
inability to elucidate an inscription or an em- 
blem, I have scarcely ventured to attempt it. 

The first Gem here exhibited is in the col- 
lection of Viscount Strangford. It is a beau- 
tiful chrysophrase, and the execution of the 
sculpture superior to that found on most others, 
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which is, in general, very rude, indicatiDg a 
great decline of the arts, or great inexpert- 
ness in the particular artist. It is of an oval 
form, convex on both sides, and both the sur* 
face of the stone and the impressions of the 
sculpture, highly polished.— *No. 2. 

On one side is represented a right line 
crossed by three curved ones, a figure very 
common on Gnostic gems, but its meaning has 
not been ascertained. This is surrounded by 
the legend ABPACAB lAO) words also of very com- 
mon use, and which are to be found either by 
themselves, or accompanied by every variety of 
figure, but most particularly from those that 
have rays issuing from the head. The word 
Abrasax, sometimes spelled Abraxas, with a 
slight transposition of the letters, was the great 
mystery of the Gnostics, and has been noticed 
and expounded by most of the contemporary 
Christian writers. Without quoting the parti- 
cular passages from each, I shall give the subr 
stance of what they have all said on the subject. 
The supreme deity and omnipotent god of the 
Gnostics was the Abrasax, which contained 
within it the mystic number, 365. He it was 
that created the NSC or intellectual mind, from 
whence proceeded the LOroc or word : from 
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the word emanated providence ; from provi- 
dence, virtue and vrisdom ; and from these 
principalities, powers and angels, who finally 
created the 365 heavens. X.he least of all these 
was the Jehovah, or God of the Jews, the deitj 
of the law and the prophets, whom they reject 
as a supreme divinity, but admit as a creating 
angel. Abrasax was the same as Meithras, the 
sun of the Gentiles ; both their names in Greek 
characters, representing the same number 365, 
the annual solar circle, and the deity of the 
sun himself. The mysteries of Meithras were 
accompanied by Christian ceremonies. The 
novice was initiated by the rite of baptism, 
pouring water and making a sign on the fore- 
bead, and so it was considered an ablution 
which purified and cleansed from sin ; he then 
partook of the eucharist of bread and wine.* 
They adored Christ under the form of the sun, 
which Meithras signifies and considered, that 
the visible material luminary was himself. The 
identity of Abrasax and Meithras is evinced in 
the following table : — 



* Irensus, lib. i. c. 24. Tertul. de Prsscr. Hieron. Com. in 
Amos. August, vol. viii. p. C. Justin Martyr, Apol. pro. Christ. 2. 
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The word i\{0, in a variety of modifications, 
is also found on most of the gems of the 
Gnostics ; and next to Abrasax, seems to have 
been the most portentous and mysterious. It is 
generally supposed to be a corruption of the 
tetragrammaton rrm^ or Jehovah, that name of 
four letters to which the Jews attached so awftd 
an importance, and in which Christians have 
discerned the elements of the trinity. I shall 
venture, however, to suggest another meaning. 
Irenaeus gives the following form of initiation 
into the mysteries of the sect: — " Some," said 
he, '^ express their redemption, and introduce 
the secret name which Jesus of Nazareth as* 
sumedy in this mano^, ' Messia ouraphen na- 
mempsaiman Chaldaian motomedaea akphraina 
'^oua Jesou Nazaiia,' the . interpretation of 
\ is, ' I do not separate the spirit, the heart. 
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the super-celestial and compassionate power. I 
will enjoy thy name^ Saviour of truth/ When 
the initiators have thus spoken, the initiated re- 
pUes, ' I have been confirmed, and I redeem my 
soul from this Mon, and from all that shall pro- 
ceed from it in the name of lA^.' "*" Here seems 
a strong af&rmation of, and allusion to the name, 
by which the divine character of Christ was 
\^.. expressed ; as if the A(0 was intended to be the 
alpha and omega of the Revelations, and the 
characters ia^^ stood for Jesus the ^^ Redeemer, 
the first and the last.'^ An interpretation so or- 
thodox, some of the early fathers, or the later 
ecclesiastical writers who represent these secta- 
rians, and justly, perhaps, in such odious colours, 
would not be disposed to admit ; yet I see no 
reason why they might not on this occasion as 

* I Bubjoin the original of this CQiiona passage : aXXo< he 
WQL^y t^v y^pa)a'iy esikeycvctJf cSruif to (myM to awoxex' 
pvfAfAjewy t €y€^v<raro *l€erovq Na^/)€yo$ oyofjM to t^( xaroer- 
rao'iSq'^ fAfcra'ta wpoupev yafAefMpeufJLey xcu^aiav [mto fASaia 
awppawQLt }f/auova li^crov "So^apca' maS rovrSy $e epfi-fyeia 
607^ TQLVTi/i ov ^uupa TO mevfAa, r^y Kap^Knyt yuu r^v vsep 
wpayuiy dvyafxiy r^y oixTipfMya' oyeufAsy nrov ovouaToq cov 
(roT^p a\r]$eidf, Kalroajra fji,€y etikeydvcriy ti avroi reXelvy 
T€<* S$€ rereXea-fMyoq antonpiycTat. *E^piyiJiat yoS XfhrrpS 
fMu r^ if'^X^y (Mv ovao rov o^my</^ tovtov xo/ vayrvv rSy 
vap* avTou ey ry oyofAeirt tov IA&.— Iren* \ib, Ih c. 13. 
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they did on others, mix up some tnith^ with 
much falsehood. The interpretation is ooun- 
tenanoed by the circumstance, that the first 
Christian Byzantine emperors, a little after,placed 
the A^ on their coins, in characters exactly 
formed after the letters of the gems, and in the 
same sense as I have ventured to give them. 

In a gem given by Kircher, witbthe similar 
figure of a serpent accompanying the legend, is 
the word xnOtmicpi, which he affirms is a name 
for Christ, indicating it by the same equivalent 
characters in numbers, as abpacaB indicated 
God.* 
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The recognition of the Saviour by numeral 
transposition is another presumption that it was 



• Kircher, Magia. Hieroglyph, torn. iL o^. viL dais. zvi. 
p. 469. 
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done so by less occult characters ; and the as- 
similation of these sectarians in some instances 
to the pure spirit of Christianity, might have 
been among the principal causes, why the whole 
of the Christian church was at this time iden- 
tified with them, and suffered the obloquy at- 
tached to their character, and the punishment 
due to their offences. 

On the other face of this gem is represented 
a serpent, coiled into a knot, surmounted with 
a lion's head and mane, having rays issuing 
irom the head. The serpent was universally 
adopted, not only by the Greek and Roman, 
but by the oriental and Egyptian Gentiles. By 
the first it was consecrated to Rsculapius, who 
was worshipped at Epidaurus under that form ;* 
and on sundry coins and sculptured remains, 
the serpent is seen twining round a staff, with 
a legend SOTHP, or the Savioiu: ; by the latter 
it was one of the numerous emblems to repre- 
sent the sun, and it was called ATAeOAAlMQN, 
or the good genius. Mlius Lampridius, in 
speaking of the Emperor Heliogabalus, says, 
that '^he kept at Rome serpents, that were 
called their good demons by the Egyptians, "f 

* Pliny, lib. zxiz. c. 4. Pauianius, lib. S. c. 38. 
t Egypdoa Draconet Roms babuit quos ill! Agathodsemones 
▼ocant. 
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Hence this reptile was adopted by the Gnostics : 
one of their sects is known to have worshipped 
it, and to have been called Ophites from the 
name of their deity, as we have already seen ; 
and it is to be found in every form and modi- 
fication on their gems, either by itself, or at- 
tached to other bodies; and the jnembers of 
other bodies frequently attached to it. Here 
we see the head of a lion. The lion was the 
emblem of the tribe of Judah,. conferred upon 
him by his father, and indicated that strength 
and superiority which Jacob had predicted 
should be attached to it."*^ The Jews also in 
the superstitious Cabala found many reasons 
why Adam imposed the name rtnu, arieh, on 
thajl animal, which resolves itself into a number 
of terrific properties which characterize it.f 
The Gnostics adopted it therefore as a mystic 
emblem, and represented under its form Christ, 
the rays issuing from its head indicating his 
divinity. Thus, then, in this first gem, appear 
to be combined the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, mixed up and confounded with the 
absurd and extravagant fictions of heathen su- 
perstition. 

* Gen. cap. xl. iz. ver. 8, 9. 

t Kircber, (Edip. Egypt, torn, ii. class, ii. cap. 2. p. 57. 
JEilt Lamp. 
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The indentification of Christ with the ser- 
pent seems to be evident from the gem which 
follows. The Ophites were known to maintiun, 
that the person of one was embodied in that of 
the other; and they even preferred the ser- 
pentine form, because^ as they asserted, he had 
the knowledge of good and evil.* That it was 
in virtue of this prerogative, Moses set up the 
brazen serpent, in order tha,t all who looked on 
it might Recover their health ; and that Christ 
merely imitated this power, when he said that 
as Moses lifted up the serpent, so shoiald the 
son of man be exalted. The sculpture on the 
gem seems to represent this. On one face are 
serpents twining round posts fixed in the groondi 
intimating the brazen one erected by Moses; 
between them is a cup of health or salvation, 
out of which they are stretching to drink, ac- 
companied by two stars, usual emblems of 
divinity on the coins of that period : behind are 
serpents in the form of bows. On the other 
face are two large serpents at each end, inclu- 
ding between them two naked figures on horse- 
back, having crowns ; one trampling on a dead 
body, and the other beside one, apparently ex- 
postulating with him : between is the figure of a 

* Tbeodoret. Haeres. Fab. lib. i. Tertul, de praeg. cs^, 47. 
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man on his knees, and behind are guards ; above 
are emblems of the sun and moon, accompanied 
by stars. The allusion of all this to the sanative / 
effects of the serpent raised in the wilderness ; 
death and the other figure on horseback, the 
crown, the bow, the dead, the sun, moon, and 
falling stars mentioned in Exodus and Revela- 
tion,* are so striking as not to be mistaken ; 
while the dog, the beetle, the ibis, and other 
Egyptian emblems, afBdrd a curious display of 
that mysterious mixture of Christianity and 
Heathenism in which those sectarians delighted. 
In the gem which follows is also the figure of a 
serpent having the legend lA^^ CABA^, for sa- 
baoth, round it; and on the other face the 
word MOTCH, for Moses, which confirms the 
allusion of the former.f — No. 3. 4. 

Sometimes the serpent was placed by itself, 
unaccompanied by any other emblematical 
figure. It is then geoerally represented, either 
as a circle, or an ellipse, holding its tail in its 
mouth. This appears to have been the common 
emblem of eternity, as having no end ; and also 



* Nmnbera, ch. zxi. Rer. ch. vi. 

t Mont&ucon, Antiq. Expli. torn. iL part ii. plate clvL 
These Gems alone I have borrowed from Montfaucon to Olustrate 
the fiwmer. 
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die EgjpCiaa leprescntaitioii of Ae aolar ciicie, 
llie year lefdMag into itsdfl The one here 
exhibited vrnthecoUedioo of VisdooDt Strang- 
fofd ; it 19 made of an agate, <^ the size repre- 
sented in the fac-omik, and nnosaallj laige 
On one face is a serpent fcHnining a ring, and 
containiug inside it alongiibscription soiioiinded 
bjr niysterioos characters. The inacription con- 
sists entirely of vowek, among which the word 
lA^ appears in various transpositions. On the 
other face are similar strange characters, of a 
very occult and barbsirous appearance, sormund- 
ing also an inscription of vowels, involved and 
mixed together ; the whole encircled, not by a 
serpent, but by a ring of letters. This gem is 
remarkably and satisfactorily illustrated by a 
passage of Ireneus. The vowels were held in 
high estimation by the Gnostics ; their number 
seven they imagined had the powers of the seven 
virtues in animating the world, and was the soul 
of all we see, and represented the seven celestial 
abodes. The first heaven emits the sound of a, 
the next of b, the third of H, the fourth and 
midst of the seven heavens enunciated the letter 
ly the dhh 0| the sixth T, and the seventh and 
fourth from the centre proclaims the letter o. 
But when these |)owor« are tnoofced e d 
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together f they resoufid and ghrify him by whom 
they were projected;* and the glory of the 
sound is sent to the original father, and then 
borne to the earth to become that which moulds 
and produces every thing upon it/' It should 
appear from this strange and mystic passage^ 
that an amulet so constructed with the seven 
vowels mingled together, had a mysterious 
power of extraordinary efficacy. There is ncme 
of this structure at all noticed either in Kiit^faer 
or Mpntfaucon. — No. 6. 

The next class is that where the serpent 
forms a part of some other figure. The fac- 
simile her« given represents it as forming the 
legs of a human body, surmounted with a cock's 
head. . The gem from which it is copied, is a 
blood-stone in the collection of Viscount Strang- 
ford, who has others of the same kind ; and indeed 
it so frequently occurs as a Gnostic emblem, that 
it seems to have been considered as a represen- 
tation of the God of the Christians, and as we 
shall see was placed on the coins of the Roman 
emperors as the image of Christianity. The 
cock in Greek and Roman mythology was the 

* 'AtTotf iuvafu7; tfiwt ^fft %&ffat hg SKKnKH n^rXtoutaat, 
yi'jtutni xoi U^a^wcn ixtnn u^* eS vp^^ri^nvtu, x. r* m, — ^Ifeil. 

B 
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t»rd sacred to the SOD aDdmooD, and thisofmion 
was introduced by Pytbagotas who had amdied 
for twenty years in Egypt^ and learned the 
mysteries of the priests. In the fourteenth sym- 
bol he directs that the cock should be nourished, 
not sacrificed, for it was sacred to the sun and 
moon. The vigilance and annouucement of 
the approach of the sun by this bird, intimated 
a connectioni and the comb, and gills suggested 
a fanciful r^emblance of rays issuing fioni the 
head. In one hand he holds a scourge a» 
urging on the steeds, and in the other a shield 
as representing the disk. The cock was also de- 
dicated to Mars, and in some Gems the head 
is surmounted by that warrior issuing from it, 
indication that he was the deity intended. These 
figures are accompanied by a variety of legends, 
sometimes the names of the seven angek who 
were supposed to have cieated the. worlds and 
sometimes lA<k;AlIA, which is interpreted '' the 
angel of the Lord." In tb6 Gem here exhibited 
the mystic word lA^ is seen between the serpent- 
like fe^t. On the opposite face are the seven 
vowels, forming the elements of a figure which 
obtained great celebrity for its supposed efficacy. 
By dropping a letter in each succeeding word, 
at very repetition of the vowels, an equi'''*'"-al 
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triangk or cone is formedvto which they ai^ 
nexed potent medical virtues. This secret the 
Gnostics wrapped up in the letters of their in- 
scaription; but Quintas Serenas SamonicQS, a 
learned physician of the school of Basilides^ was 
more explicit.* He constructed from itbis cde* y 
brated Amcdet of Abracadabra against Tertian / 
Ague, and gives directions for forming it by 
abstracting a letter from every line, 

Donee in augiutum redigatur litem connm. 

The elements of this abracadabra I have 
only met on the Gem here given, nor is it to be 
found in Montfancon, Eircher, or any other 
writer whom I have consulted. — No. 5.t 
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A second figure of this kind, also in the col-^ 

* SeiemiB Samonicui llyed in the rdgn of Gordiaa, and wa^ 
*'-" *^ GordSmn junior. He was UQed along witb many othera 
'--ts left soadiy directiona for iisiqg tiiete Gems. 
t of the engxaver then are two nuiaberyS. 
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a position and expreai^ whicli is very tmasoBl, 
and wfaich ocean but once in f«c-nm3es of 
Kircber sod MootftacoB. Id tkis attitade of 
offence it tefsesetued, not the bob, bat Mais ; 
and so seems a& apprcquiate emblem Jtir the 
occasion oDwbidi it was used. Beside tbe figure 
is tbe inscription lA^. Da the odier face k a 
female naked figOR, [Mobably las, with the in- 
scriptioB ATI tjl — No. 7. 

The next belongs to thatdaas called ipea^tffu, 
ot those with hawks' beads, lite hawk, accud- 
ing to EtueUiis, was another emUem of die 
son ; and the Egyptian deity, Osiris, is often 
represented with the head of iha.1 bird. Amoi^ 
the GnoDtic remains it was placed on a variety 
of figures. Here it ia set on a tQftB, widi wings, 
and from the inscriptioa he appears to be in- 
tended for an angel ; and that angel Michad, 
having the legend MIXAHA over his head. He 
holds in bis hands two implemeota, which have 
the formi of triangles, similar to one held in 
the band of Isis, in the Egyptian planetarium, 
where she ii represented as ihc earth. On the 
opposite face are the wurtls avnamee muaha, 
" the might or power ol' Miclmel." These cir- 
cumstaocea seem to ellndo ro the extraordinary 
powen and fVmctioDS rotit'rrrt'd on snp 
the different Gnostk r 
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COYMAPTA CMAPBACKAPBA, and Other characterg 
which are very rude and imperfect. The first 
word formed is soum^rta, which frequently pc* 
curs, and is supposed to be the name of one of 
the 365 angels in Gnostic mythology. In the 
others, it seems joined to the abrasax, transposed 
and twice repeated.— No. 6. 

' I shall mention another of this device, 
rendered still more curious from the circum* 
stances cotmcfcted v^iih it, which 'were comimu- 
nicated to mie by Colonel' Belford, in whose 
possession the Gem iiow is, and who had it froni 
his father. Immediately after the battle of 
CoUoden^'the baggage of Prince Charles. Ed- 
ward fell iato the hands of the Duke of Cum^ 
berldnd's army, and many private and curious 
articles in his cabinet came into the possession 
of the late; General Belford, whotook it. Among ( 
the rest was a stone set in silver attached to a .-^ 
ring >¥hich proved to be a Gnostic amulet. It is 
highly probable that the superstitious prince 
had obtained it on the continent, as a charm, 
and carried it as a protection in the hazardous 
enterprise in which he was engaged. It is a 
Hlood-stone : on one face is the figure re^ 
d on the former, having the serpentine 
d both to the same side as the shield, and 
form, evidently threatejiing hostility. 
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much SO; that Oratories were erected to him in 
Asia Minor, where divine honours were paid to 
him. Nor was it confined to him alone, bat 
some of the ancient churches at this day attest 
the high respect paid to angels. In the city of 
Nicaea, the only remaining edifice of diat for- 
merly magnificent town, is a very ancient Chris- 
tian church. It appeared to me from an inscrip- 
tion in the Narthex, to have been repaired by 
Constantine when he held there the celebrated 
council. The outside is still more recent, and 
fitted up in a modem way ; but the body of the 
churchy particularly the roof, bears marks of 
great antiquity. The ceiUhg is ^ arched, and 
covered with figures in Mosaic, among which 
are niany angels, distinguished by the inscrip- 
tions (^OTCl^KTPIOTfTf G APX^ATNAMIC. The 

Isist appellation no doubt had the same refe- 
rence as the ATNABflC mixaha of the Gem.—- 

No. a 

The Gem which follows belongs to the 
class of KWfMAf^i, or those with dog's beads* It 
is in the coUection of Viscount Strangford. The 
stone is basalt, and smaller than usual. It re- 
presents figures on both faces, which very fre- 
quently occur on the Gnostic remains. The 
first is the !^gyptian deity, Anubis, who was 
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M'orshipped Vfith a dog's head in a variety of 
forms, and his name inscribed on a number of 
different figures, which have no apparent con- 
nection with a dog. He was the keeper of the 
temples, and the -guardian of the great princi- 
ples of heat, humidity, and' foecundity. He 
was sometimes designated * by tfaesymbdof 
Capritornus,- whose goat's horns represented the 
rays of heat/ and whose fishy tail implied mois- 
ture. In an ancient sculpture given by Mont- 
faucon, he is depicted with his foot on a croco- 
dile, surmounted with a star; intimating his 
connection with the Nile, and with the constel- 
lation of Syrius. He was therefore considered 
as' the symbol of the Nile's fertiUty, which 
begins to swell when the dog-«tar rises. He 
was also supposed to keep guard at the tropics, 
and to prevent the sun irom passing* beyond 
them. His worship was so celebrated, that a 
city was buUt in Egypt, and dedicated to his 
divinity, and called after him Cynopolis. Nor 
was his worship confined to that country : he 
wasr considered by the Greeks and Ronums the 
same as Mercury, and is therefore called by 
Plutarch Hermanubis. He is for this .reason 
represented with the symbola^.mid as performing 
the functions of Mercury, holding a caduceus^ 

d3 
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with a torch. He is here depicted Atdng, a> 
if resting from his active labours. He has all 
the sjrmbols of Mercury about him ; his winged 
cap and buskins, and his caduceus ; bat what 
particularly distijQguishes him is his three legs, 
one of which is without a winged buskin, indi- 
cating that it belongs to his other form. Three 
heads are frequent emblematic representations, 
bat this is the only figure I have met with 
having three legs. Fulgentius says that legs 
were under the particular guardianship of Mer- 
cury.''' He is here identified with Anubis, by 
the initial letters AN in the legend. — No. 10. 

Tbenext is a representation of Anubis and Mer- 
cury united, and exhibited together in the same 
body under a double form. The Gem is a blood 
stone in the collection of Viscount Strangford. It 
is deeply cut, gives an impression in very bold 
rehef, and the sculpture is superior to the usual 
style of the Gnostic artists. The figure is repre- 
sented sitting, having the lower part of his body 
and limbs that of a dog, and the upper that 
of a ipan with two heads. In one hand he 
holds a caduceus, the symbol of Mefrcury; in 
the other a club, the symbol of Anubis, with 
which he was sometimes furnished as the gaar- 

* Falgentius Plac. lib. iti. 
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dian of Isis and Osiris. On the opposite face 
are the letters CAABAAAXAMBPH.—- No. 11. 

The Grem which follows is a representation of 
Jupiter, according to the unmixed mythology of 
the Greeks and Romans. It is in my collection ; 
the sculpture is rude, and. the scone is chalcedony. 
It appears that they placed among their in- 
fluential beings, the gods of Greece and Rome, 
as well as those of E^ypt, and mixed with them 
scriptural names. On this stone the figure is 
armed with a^ spear and shield in one hand, and 
in the other he holds a victory, common on the 
coins of that period : beneath are the eagle and 
thunderbolt, the exclusive symbols of Jupiter. 
We have seen that Simon Magus was repre- 
sented by his disciples under the form of this 
god, and it is highly probable that this Gem 
was fabricated by his particular followers. 
Montfaucon gives one or two with a similar 
figure in different attitudes, one in a sitting 
position with the legend Z VPPIDOR ;* but it does 
not seem to have jbeen a frequent representa- 
tion, at least but few have come down to us. 

• • • 

* He reads this backwards, and supposes it was RODIPPVZ, 
the name of the artist who made it, or the person for whom it wn 
made ; but it is clearly intended for Jiq>iter, such barbarous. and 
incorrect orthography being characteristic of Gnostic sculpture. 
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The sect of Simon, as they were tlie eailiest, so 
probaUy tbey were the fewest in nnmber, and 
wfere sopenieded bj others who adopted difierent 
devices. On the opposite side is a very carious 
kiscription, and the onl j one existing, I believe, 
ibnnd in that form. The letters are arranged 
so as to represent the coil of a serpent; and 
thoagh the figure of the reptile is omitted his 
image is preserved in the inscription, which is 

as follows : ZABBPBBBEPEIBACACIPACIPBPnne- 
CEMECIAAM.— No. 12. 

The Gem which follows is a beantifiil one 
in the collection of Viscoant Strangford. It is 
scnlptored in a superior manner, on an ame- 
thyst, highly convex on both sides, and repre- 
sents an angel guiding a crocodile with two 
heads. The crocodile, like sundry other animals^ 
was converted by the Egyptians into an emblem 
to represent the sun ; and this arose, perhaps^ 
from the fanciful idea, that the animal has 965 
teeth, the number of days in the year, and so 
indicating a solar revolution.* Eosebins de- 
scribes the manner in which the Egyptians dis- 
played this imaginary connection. A figure of 
the sun was placed in a boat^ which was carried 

* This was the opinion of AchiHes Tatius, a Greek writer of 
the third century. 
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on the back of^ a crocodile. The tiead atfd ta3 of 
the atilibal ^do intimated the east and wtst, the 
esfMmities of the son's conrses. In an Egyptian 
id6l givto by Montfaacoo, an image whith he 
sappoiles to be Osiris, is standing on two croco- 
diles; whose heads are turned in these diffiererit 
directions. It was farther supposed, that daring 
the feast of Apis the crocodile never injared, 
and that it so respected the papyras^'that those 
who sailed in a boat of that substance were safe 
from its attacks. From these circumstances Hie 
crocodile was held in high respect ; some were 
kept as sacred, and buried in the labyrinth, and 
a city was built in honour of them, called the 
city of erdeodiles. In the Gem annexed the 
crocodile has two heads, neither of which natu- 
rally belongs to it ; one is that of a hawk which 
we have seen Was also a bird representing the 
sun. The winged figure on its back, with a 
similar head, seems one of the Gnostic angels ; 
the architects' of the universe, directing the solar 
coulee, and so guiding the world. On the op- 
podte figm^e is the inscription lAPBAOA rPAMNH 

^TBm^XHH WRCOk — Ko. 13. 

The Gem which follows is of an unusual 
form. It is a cornelian, and in my coDection. 
The scarabseus, or beetle, is kflown to have 
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been among the cdmqfionest emblems of Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics^ a representation of the solar 
influence in the sidereal^ and of the regal power 
in the political system. It is found in all tfaeir 
pillarsy sarcophagi, and other remains of ancient 
art, and the enormous beetle seen in the British 
Mtisaeum is a proof of the respect in which they 
held the form, by the immense size in which 
they represented it. It is consequently found 
on the Gems of the Gnostics, with different 
figures and inscriptions accompanying it. On 
one is the word OTH, the'coptic name for sun; 
on another is a beetle, with Isis on the opposite 
side, holding in her arms two children, the em- 
blem of maternal foecundity. On the Gem here 
presented the insect is not cut on the .stone, 
but the stone is formed into the shape of the 
insect ; and on the convex back is represented 
Isis, or the Egyptian Ceres reclined beside the 
•Nile, with two vases of Egyptian corn, the em- 
blem of vegetable foecundity, naturally expressed 
by symbols of the sun's rays and the Nile : 
from the head issues the lotus, and in one hand 
is held a Nilometer,''^ and in the other a vase of 

* Perhaps a spade. , It is the exact form of this agr' *' * 
instrument as used at this day in the East. A poin 
with a step in the haodleover it for the foot to preCs o 
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com. Ad amulec of Isis was held in great 
sanctity : the wearer hoped to obtain by it, ac- 
cording to Kircher, every thing that related to 
the earth, as fertilized by the Nile — an abund- 
ance of earthly goods. This stone is without an 
inscription. — ^No. 14. 

The one that follows is also without an in- 
scription. It is a Rosso antico, and in my col- 
lection. It represents the union of two persons, 
for whose protection and happiness the amulet 
wasiQtended; and consists of real and emble- 
matic figures. The first are designated by two 
heads or busts, one of a male, and the other of 
a female.' Beside them are peace, with her olive- 
branch, holding up a garland^ and plenty, with 
her comucopiae. Between them is the fijgure of 
a lion, indicating here the Constellation Leo, 
during' whose ascendant, and under whose in- 
fluence the happy union took place.* — ^No. 16. 

The two which follow are probably medical 
amulets.' The first is engraved on a convex 
piece of schist, in a very rude and inexpert 
manner; it is in the collection of Dr. Adam 
Clarke. It represents an ibis standing beside 

* I ihould not include this in the present coIleetioDi but I 
luive seenr several with HH^^r. figuiw. ffJiieh arc accompanied by 
undoubted GiMwtic d*^^ 
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an altar, surmounted nvilh coarse and unintel- 
ligible characters : below i§ the well kno^v^n lA^'. 
The ibis, which is seen in all Egyptian sculp- 
tures, was held in high veneration by the people, 
insomuch so that it was made a capital offence 
to kill it, and it was always avenged by the 
death of the perpetrator, even though the act 
was not intentional.'*' Among the causes as- 
signed for this veneration, some are fancifal and 
some are real. When it rested with its head 
under its wing, it was supposed tx) resemble a 
human heart ;t i^ rendered essential service 
by destroying serpents and other noxious rep 
tiles engendered in the mud of the Nile, and 
so it was among the benefactors of Egypt, and 
is usually represented with a serpent at its beak; 
it was peculiar to the soil and climate^ and 
when removed elsewhere, it pined and died. 
Hence it was worshipped with divine honours, 
and its head was placed on different Egyptian 
deities, particularly on Isis, who presided over the 
Nile-t Among the benefits conferred by it on 
mankind was one veiy singular ; it was supposed 
to administer to itself an injectitm, whenever 
nature pointed out its necessity ; and the pecu- 

* Herodot. Euterpe, cap. 65. f ^lian. Hist, i^nim. lib. z. c 29. 
X Clem. Alezand. Strom, y. p. 671. 
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liar diape of the \nxd, with its long carved beak, 
was favourable to the operation, and hence the 
salutary practice was tanght to man. For all 
these qualities, it was adopted by the Gnostics 
as one of the embleniatic figures ; and the amu* 
let of the ibis was used in different diseases, 
pardcnlaily agilinst affections of the head.*—* 
No. 16. 

The next is a cornelian in the cdlection of 
Viscoont Strangford. It represents, well sculp- 
tured, a combination of three heads ; that of an 
elephant joined to human faces. The elephan- 
tiasis was at this period a very loathsome and 
mortal distemper. It was so called, because the 
hmbs stvelled into shapeless masses, divided by 
contracted rings ^ and the body, but particidarly 
the face, W^e covered with blotdbes and papulae 
like those of the dephant. Quintos Serenus, 
the Basilidian physician, who describes the 
disease, also prescribes the cure, which he says 
is the juice of the bark of the cedar-tre^.f In 
MoBtfaocon is given a Gem, representing an 

• Kiich. 2. c. 4. p. 671. 

f Eat Elepluu morbus tristi quoqae nonune dims, 

Non solum turpans infimdis on, papUlis, 

Sed dta pnedpitans funesto fata veneno ; 

Huie erU advemu cedri de cortiee snecus, 

^arios ric ungere frontes, — 
^ciem — Sic redde salutera. 
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elephant approaching a tree, supposed to h 
intended for a cedar. He gives another of a 
man holding an elephant's head in his hands; 
and it is well known, that touching a represent 
tation having any supposed connection with the 
ailment, was formerly a general mode of cure. 
Hali Ebn Rodan, an Arabian physician, had a 
scorpion engraved on his ring, which cured by a 
touch every person bitten.* In the Gem here 
presented is the head of an elephant, holding in 
his proboscis the branch of a tree, whose foliage 
exactly resembles that of a cedar, which seems 
to altade to the disease and mode of cure ; and 
the faces annexed are intended to represent 
those of the patient, when diseased, and when 
cured of the remedy. — No. 17. 

The last I shall mention is one which seems 
to be highly characteristic of the' Gnostic sects^ 
as they were depicted by contemporary wiiters. 
It is a cornelian, but in the form of a seal-ring, 
and probably worn as such. It is in the collec- 
tion of Dr. Adam Clarke, and was obtained 
by him from a soldier who brought it from 
Egypt, on the return of the English army from 
that country. The surface is covered with 
Gnostic figures and characters, interspersed with 

* Scaliger. £p. ad Vaset. 
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priapiy pbaUi, and other emblems, which I do 
not undertake to explain. • It iis, however, a 
highly valuable relique, as confirming all the 
Christian historians have written on the ob- 
cenity of these impure and mysterious Chrisr 
tians, who in the words of the Apostle, '^ crept 
in unawares, turning the grace of our God into 
lasciviousness.*— No. 18. 

Besides these gems which I have here exhi- 
bited, there is an infinite variety of others, in 
which not only the figures and inscriptions here 
given are altered and varied in different ways, so 
as to afibrd a general resemblance, and indicate 
that they all belong to the same class, and have 
originated .in the same superstitions,* but new 
ones of other devices occur, mingling toge- 
ther Grecian, Egyptian, and Christian em^ 
blems and inscriptions. Sphinxes and apes with 
deities of Greece and Rome, having for legends 
words taken from the Sacred Scripture. On one 
is Diana with her bow and crescent, with the 
legend tabpiha ; on another is Hercules with 
his club, striking the Nemssan, Idon, accompa- 
nied by the Hebrew word AA^^NAI Lord ; and on 
a third is 8%, supposed to stand for 0<«< X^ivro^, 
Gn(1 Christ, as on some of the coins of the lower 

* EfisL Gen. Jude. Ter. 4. 
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empire, annexed to a figure hoMiog a cup, 
and seeming to have a refarence to the Eucha- 
rist. The use and object of many of them are 
also pointed out by their inscriptions. Some it 
is obvious are intended to protect the wearer from 
spiritual evils, as that with the following words, 

ABPACAa AAfWAI AHON ONOMA AESIAI. ATNA 
MEC ^TAABATE OTBIAN HATAINAN AUO nANll 

KAKOT ^AINONOG. '' Lord, Abrasax, holy name 
^opitious powers, protect Vivia Paulina from 
every ^vil spirit." Another was a remedy or 
prophylactic against a pariicular physical evil, as 
the followicg inscription indicates: «TAASON 
TrE!H CTOMAXON nPOKAOT. " Keep the sto- 
mach of Procles healthy/' The dogmata also, 
of the different G];K>stic sect3 a^e alluded to, and 
seem to refer the fabrication of the gem to those 
who held the particular opinion intimated by 
the figure or inscriptioa. Besides the Ophites 
indicated by the serpent, the Simonites by Jupi- 
ter, and others which I have noted ; some are 
found with the legend iotaac, seemin^y the 
workmanship of those who made tins traitor the 
object of their veneration; and a veiy remark- 
able one exhibits the figure of Apollo with 
a star or sun on one side, and on the otbor 
the inscription lECrc xpicttc, thus connecting 
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Christ with Apollo, and iodeotifyiDg him with 
the sun, accordiDg to the opinions of those who* 
thought him to be that visible luminary, finally, 
great numbers of them exhibit figures of rnonr 
keys as Priapi, naked women in indecent atti* 
tudes, and other obscenities, indicating, as well as 
the one I have exhibited, the gross and s^isaal 
iadu%ences of the pecfple for whom they were 
fabricatedj and coincidingin aremarkable d^pnee 
with the opiiiipns ao^d practices of those polluted 
Christians, as they are r<epresented by the eailj 
fathers of the church. These figures and many 
others will be found in Kircher and Montfauoou* 
piirticqlarly t^e latter-* 

It is to be regretted that so much remains 
yet to bediscpvered in the interpretation of these 

■ 

singular remains; y^t it is to be expecte4 th^ 
they sb(puld be very unintelligible ; where silep^ 
and secrecy were strictly ^lyoined to the dis^d- 
ples^ mysteiy and obscurity naturally foUomced. 
The very essence of the gem was its mysljdsm, 
and its effioicy was supposed to be lost when its 
meaning was generally knowb. The greater 
number of the words were fabricated by tbism*- 
selves, and had no meaning in any language ex« 

* KirdieT (Edip. JEgyptiae. foL torn, it Montfiracoii Aatiq. 
Ezplic foliOy tdnu & and Supplement, torn* iL 
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cept that mysterioas one which they themselves 
annexed to them. Had it not been for Irenaeus 
and other contemporary writers^ we should in vain 
have conjectured what their common Abrasax 
stood for. Such terms of new inrention and 
barbarous sound, as are not so explained by 
those who had an opportunity of being informed 
at the time they were used, must be now and 
continue to be exceedingly obscure and uncer- 
tain. It has been suggested that many are 
Hebrew and Oriental words, corrupted and dis- 
guised in Greek characters, and that many more 
are the names of the 365 angels who presided 
over the world, and who were invoked by the 
amulet ; and certainly in some instances such a 
conjecture seems borne out by the inscription : 
yet much remains still to. be accomplished. 
Having adopted in the account of these gems 
which I have exhibited, the opinions of the 
learned, where they . have thrown any light on 
the subject, and with diffidence hazarded a few 
opinions of my own when they have not ; I leave 
them to those of more ability and opportunity 
than myself, to clear up the obscurity that re- 
mains. 
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It was the particular fate of Cbristianity^ and 
it adds another proof of the miraculoas inter- 
ference of Providence in its preservation, that 
its first promulgation should be accompanied 
with conceptions so extravagant and conduct so 
flagitious as that of some of the sects in the first 
ages ; and that it had to overcome, not only the 
persecutions of its enemies, but the evil reports 
caused by its friends. The Heathens not knowing 
otherwise, or wilfully seeking occasion to excite 
prejudice against the ^* New Faith," did not fail 
to impute the extravagance of the Gnostics ge- 
nerally to all Christians ; and unfortunately the 
sect met with such acceptance, and its wild opi- 
nions andlicentious practices, were so congenial to 
the understanding and temperament of the peo- 
ple among whom they were circulated, that they 
became in a short time numerous enough to aflbrd 
a plausible pretext for confounding the sacred 
mysteries of the Gospel with the gross and fan- 
tastic perversion of them, and identifying the 
open and pious Christian with the obscure and 
impious Gnostic* We know that this prejudice 
was very early and very generally excited. 

* Eusebius and the earlier ecclesiastical writers affirm that it 
was so Ti}( cf avT»y (pvn^iii hi Tipf rev vayrcf X^ia'rteaiSy 
(Bywi hdSohip/ iitaTaxfof4,€inii, Eus, £ca Hist. lib. iv. c 7. 

£ 
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When St. Paul arrived at Rome after his fthip- 
wrecky ithe first character he heard of Christia* 
nity was, that '' every where it was spc^en 
against/'* This account of the evangelists is 
confirmed by the Gentile historians. Snetonios 
calls the Christians men of a strange and mali- 
cioas superstition.f Tacitus says their deadly 
superstition was repressed by the death of their 
leader ; but it soon broke out again not only in 
Judea but in the city where every thing atro- 
cious and shameful flows together, and here they 
were convicted of a hatred to the human race, 
and detested for their flagitious conduct. Arno- 
bius aflirms that the Gentiles beUeved Christ to 
have been a magician, and that all Christians 
equally practised magic. 

Nor were these reports confined to the Gen- 
tiles, the Jews were no less industrious in circu- 
lating them ; they asserted that Christians eat 

* Acts xxxviii. 20. 

t Christian!, genus hominum superstitionis novs et malefics 
— Seuton. Nero. lib. 16. 

X RepreMaqne in prasgens exitialis Snpentitio, runoa erum- 
pebat non modo per JudoBam, sed per urbem quo cuncta imdique 
atroda et pudenda confluunt — Christiani odio human! generis 
convict!. — Tacit. An. lib. 15. No doubt these opinions of the his- 
torians were taken up from the practices of the Gnostics. Simon 
Magus we know came to Rome at this time, where it is probable 
he gained more celebrity than the q)otties. 
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their own children at their hidden mysteries,'^ a^d 
Mre have seen that the practice of the Gnp3tics 
sanctioned this impiatation ; that they considered 
women to be common to all men, a tenet opeojy 
avowed by Epiphanes, son of CarpQCFates;t.ai;i4 
that they mixed in promiscuous inter^omse a( 
their secret feasts, a custom .which we know wa$ 
common to all the Gnostic, sects, j: Hence on^ 
of the eloquent advocates for. the cause of Chris- 
tianity in the earliest ages complains, that they 
were charged with three offences — Impiety. tp 
God ; Suppers of Thyestes; axid the Concubinage 
of QSdipus.§ But the account given by A^inu- 
tins FoeUx of the charges brought against the 
whole Christian church, is not confined to vaggy^ 
and general rumours, but it is so minute and 
particular that it seems to carry with it a convic- 
tion that it was as true as it was detestable. '^ When 
anovice,'' said his adversary, "is to be introduced 
into a participation of Christian rites, an in- 
fant covered with meal or flour is placed before 
him. The novice, not knowing what was beneath, 
is desired to strike, which he does till he, kilb 

• Origen Contr. Gels. Kb. Ti. 
f Clem. Alexand. Strom, lib. iiu 
I Eusebius, lib. iv. cap. 7. 

o<S<ff-o8i<ou; fu^ttgrn — Athenagoras pro Cbristiaiu8» p. 30. 
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the child. It is then drawn forth, the blood 
licked, and the dismembered hmbs eaten by all 
present, in order that the consciousness of guilt 
might bind together the novice and the initiated 
to silence and secrecy, by a common participa- 
tion in an atrocious act A day is then set apart 
for a general celebration of their mysteries, and 
at the appointed time they assemble together; 
sisters, parents, children, relatives of all degrees, 
and of all ages and sexes. After the feast and 
wine had caused an excitement in the company, 
a hungry dog is tied to the only candelabrum in 
the room ; he is offered meat bj^ some of the 
company, and springing forward to seize it, he 
upsets the light and the company are left in the 
dark/^* The remainder of the passage is not 
fit to translate, though it is given in the lan- 
guage of one who was sincerely a Christian, and 
as chaste as he was pure in his life and writings; 
but who was compelled to pollute his pages with 
the foul charges of his adversaries, in order to 
refute them. 

When the charges against the early Chris* 
tians were so distinctly specified, and the whole 
body was thus identified with those widely 
spread sectarians, it does not appear to me that 

• Minatiuf Fsliz in Octavian. 
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the fatal conseqaences of the doctrines and prac- 
tices of the latter, and the dreadfbl injurks they 
inflicted on the cause of Christianity have be^i 
sufficiently insisted on,* nor the additional proof 
it affords of divine interposition to preserve it. 
The final triumph of the religion of the gospel 
over all the efforts of the Heathens to extinguish 
it, is no doubt a strong proof of saperhuman 
support ; but surely the argument for divine in- 
terposition is much strengthened when we add 
to the persecutions of its enemies^ what it had 
to encounter from the perverseness of its friends; 
had it been of human fancy or device, fiom the 
monstrous corruptions and perversions which 
their vice and folly introduced into it, no doubt 
'^ it wotdd have come to nought :" bat we jmym 
with astonishment a small but pore flame bonk- 
ing bright, and with an inextinguishable Uaze, 
under all the ashes which for two centuries had 
been heaped upon it by its professors; we see a 
clear stream flowing on undefiled and nncor- 
rnpted by the torrents of pollution they had been 

• Hammond, indeed, in his learned Commentary on iSbt Mew 
Testament, has given to this sect the conndcratkm they merited* 
He relen many passages of the Episdes, not to the Gentile^ hue 
to thjODi particidarly that in the fiist chapter ofJUmmm, wfaidb so 
exactly characterizes them, " Who though they knew God,** 
&c. 
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poured into it, by those who professed to drink of 
its waters : and now at the end of eighteen centu- 
ries we are witnesses of that flame illumining the 
remotest parts of the earth, and that stream 
flowing through the most distant lands, and 
ftfibrding the waters of life to the whole of the 
civilized world. 

The Heathens availing themselves of the 
odium excited by the conduct of the Gnostics, 
apeedily commenced a persecution against the 
Ivhole Christian community. It was in vain 
that the early fathers exposed the opinions and 
practices of these sectarians, and endeavoured 
to disentangle themselves from all connexion 
with them, by contrasting their conduct and 
opinions with the pure doctrines and blameless 
lives of real Christians. It was in vain that Tei^ 

* 

tullian, Athenagoras, and Irensetis, poitited out 
the corruptions and vices of those pretended 
followers of the Gospel, and detailed the tenets 
and duties which they themselves and all who 
founded their faith on the pure word of Grod, 
thought themselves bound to beKeve and to do. 
'* If," said Athenagoras in his energetic, address 
to Aurelius Antoninus, '^ the crimes objected to 
OS be really true and we are capable of commit- 
ting them, spare none of us of either sex, but 
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slay us and our wives and children, till 700 
eradicate a race of human beings who liye after 
the manner of beasts. But if these charges 
against us are unfounded rumours and empty 
calumnies, it is your duty to. institute an inquiry 
and ascertain what our lives and opinions really 
are."* These and similar appeals were disre- 
garded or disbelieved ; and the Heathens pre- 
tended that they were not merely justified but 
called upon to extirpate a race, that besides 
being disaffected to the govemm^it, were of a 
nature too gross and flagitious to be suffered to 
live. As Christianity therefore expanded itself 
it soon began to suffer those persecutions which 
bad been predicted by its divine author. The 
first commenced under Nero, and was renewed 



* Athenagoras was an Athemsn pluloaopher oT the 
century. He iras one of those who had entertamed bitter 
judices against the Christians, and had prepared a woik to ezpoae 
their enormities ; but being convinced that they were calimmiated, 
and the crimes of a sect hnputed to the whole body, he beeme 
a convert to their doctrine, and wrote his Apology in their de> 
fence. As it is not generally quoted, and b considered a good 
example of the Attic style of that period, I shall snbjoin here the 
oi^nal of the above passage as a specimen. AXk* h fth &Aj^ 

iarooeripaT*, ii y\ r); mBg^Sh ^ 8/jni» ^fiS^ — t/ Zi Isaywulm 
ToSra mijt Zi^^Kcu xitou — irgog v/tSv Xonrw i^trAo'tp wwtuffmg^^ 
fiut ZoyfutrOv ri. — Athenqg. ApoL pro Christian. Edit. ReidieiiH 
bnrgU. p. 30. 
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with various degrees of sererity tBl at length an 
effort was made to extirpate the tdigioa of 
Christ, so extensive and persevering, that nodiing 
less than a divine interposition seemed to have 
preserved it ftom total extinction. 

DIOCLETIAN AND MAXIMIAN. 

Diocletian was bom in Dalmatta, ii» the 
year of Christ 245, and on the death of Nume- 
rianus, was saluted emperor by the army at 
Chalcaedon, near Constantinople, in 384. He 
was himself a man of mild, philosophic cha- 
racter, but was instigated by his colleague in 
the empire, Galerius Maximianus* This atro- 
cious man was bom in Dacia : bis father was 
unknown, but he himself gave out, that his 
mother conceived on the banks of the Danube 
by Mars, in the sh^pe of a serpent. Among 
other observances by which the Christians were 
now distinguished, was their abstaining from 
meats offered to idols. This so, offended the 
mother of Galerius, that she made it a pretext 
for urging her son to prosecute them, who was 
before greatly inclined to it, and availed him- 
self of the first favourable opportunity to effect 
his purpose. He had been successful in the Per- 
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^iaa war, and was passing the winter with Dio- 
oletian, in his palace at Nicomedia, where the 
subject of their secret conversation was the fate 
of Christianity* Diocletian, from the innate 
moderation and humanity of his disposition and 
his studious and contemplative habits, was both 
by nature and education averse from measures of 
cruelty ; he consented at first to exclude Chris- 
tians from offices in the state, hoping that such 
a concession would exempt him firom proceed- 
ings of more severity. But Galerius obtained 
permission to summbn a council of the most dis- 
tinguished military and civil officers, and submit 
to them the question : meantime the Christians, 
apprised of what was in agitation, waited in 
silent and anxious expectation for the terrible 
result, which was to put to death every man 
living who professed the religion of the Gospel, 
and so at once extirpate Christianity. The 
council met ; they agreed in opinion with Gale- 
rius, and Diocletian at length consented to issue 
those exterminating decrees which have justly 
stigmatized for ever the character of that em- 
peror. It is to be regretted that those most so- 
lemn and important edicts have not been handed 
down to us in a whole and perfect form, as some 
of minor consequence have been. The parti- 

£3 
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sible mountains, where they endeavoured to find 
refuge and ccmcealinent, during this dismal 
period. Many of the saints and martyrs recog- 
nized by the Greek church perished on this 
occasion, and they still shew in the church of 
St. Euphemia at Chalcaedon, the implemencs of 
torture by which she and numbers of her friends 
'were put to death. In this way historians assert 
that in one province alone 150,000 Christians 
perished by various kinds of cruel deaths ;* and 
so complete was supposed to be the extirpation 
of the sect, that coins were struck and the fol« 
lowing inscriptions set up^ recording the fauet 
that the Christian superstition was now utterly 
exterminated, and the worship of the gods re- 
stored by Diocletian, who assumed the name of 
Jupiter; and Maximian,who took that of Her- 
cules. 



* Gibbon calculates that 2000 persons only were put to deatlk 
in ten years 1 though Eusebius, who lived at the time, aflbma 
that from 60 to 100 a day were executed in the province of The- 
bais alone : irXe/ov^y ^ cfcxovra — xcu iraXiy (xarov cy ^f^pg^ [Atf, 
Euseb. Ec. Hist 1. S. c. iv. In a book of the Roman pontiffi, 
quoted by Baronius, the number of martyrs is stated at 17,000 in 
a month ; nor is it to be supposed that the persecution rebized 
afterwards, when it was the avowed intention — Christianam Re- 
Kgionem a medio tollere penitus, radicitusq: convellere Bar. 
Hist. Eccles. torn. ii. p. 766. 
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DIOCLETIANYS lOVlYS ET 
MAXIMIAN : HBRCVLEVS 
CJE8 : AV6 : 
AMPUFICATO PER ORIENTEH ET OCCIDBNTEll 

IMP : ROM : 
ET 

nom: christianorym 
deleto qti 
remp : ever 

TEBANT 
DIOCLETIAN : C^S : 

AYo : oalerio in ORI 

ENTE SVPERS 

titione christ : 
vbiqve deleta et cvl 
tvdeor: propagato 

" Diocletian Jove and Maximian Hercules, 
August Caesars, having encreased the Roman 
empire in the east and west, and extirpated the 
name of Christians who were overturning the 
Republic." 

" To Diocletian Caesar and Augustus Gale- 
rios in the east, having every where extirpated 
the Christian superstition and restored the wor* 
ship of the gods."* 

* These inBeripdoiis were found on beantiAil coliimne at 
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The Christian writers do not fail to record 
many marks of divine anger displayed on this 
occasion. The pabce of the emperor was stmck 
with lightning and immediately consumed, which 
so affected him^ that he continually saw flashes 
of fire before his eyes, and he was seized with a 
dangerous fever, from which he with difficulty 
recovered. He soon after abandoned the em- 
pire to his colleague, and retired to a private 
station, in which he died of grief and absti- 
nence, having obstinately refused all aliment ; 
while his more atrocious colleague, Galerius, 
having exercised against all his subjects, that 
avarice and cruelty which he began by prac- 
tising on the Christians, was wasted away with 
a consuming and loathsome disease, and died 

Cluniai in Hispania Taraconensis. They are preserved in Baro- 
tiius, Occo, and Gruterus, p. 280. n. 3, 4. It is remarkable that 
Gibbon who q^iiotes Gruterus for other inscripdonsi takes no notice 
of these. Similar pillars w6re said to be erected by Nero, and one 
was fomid in Spain, the inscription of which is preserved ; but 
ome doubt has been thrown upon the authenticity of thi s, and 
with reason ; for it is well known that his persecution extended 
only to the Christians at Rome, who were accused of having set 
the city on fire, a crime which the rest was never charged with 
participating in ; but the decree of Diocletian extended to the 
whole empire, and it was known to have been executed in Spain 
with rigour by Datianus, the govefiior. Many of these pillars 
were probably erected on the occasion in other places ; but when 
Christianity was restored, the Christian Iconoclasts destroyed 
them with oliher images, as odious and horrid memorialsi 
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with great horror. Withoat having reooone to 
sapematural interposition, we may easfly sap- 
pose that such would be the natural efects of 
reflection and remorse on men whose conscieiice 
was burthened with the cmelties they had per- 
petrated. 

In the annexed coin. No. 19, the obvetse re- 
presents the head of the Emperor IKodetian, 
crowned with laorel, and his shoolders covered 
with a robe, with the l^end, DIOCLETIANVS 
Pbrpbtvvs Felix AVGvstvs. — ^" Diocletian, 
perpetual, happy, august." On the reverse is 
Jupiter holding in his raised hand a thonder- 
bolt, and trampling a kneding figure, with ser- 
pent-like feet, having the legend lOVI FVLGE- 
RATORI— " To Jupiter the thunderer.'' The 
prostrate figure designates Christiaiiity, and the 
figure of Jupiter brandishmg his thnnd^bolt, is 
taken probably from Ovid's description ;* he is 



* " Quo centinmifflin dcgeeent igno Typh^n." Or. Met 
III. 304. VaiDant addt the iaiUmiBg lemaik : DwdetbnM 
ezhibere voluisse simm JoTem fidnuiia Tibrantaaii in Chmdmof 
▼efaiti olim finzere poet« in gigantes, qonm Cfaristiaiii beDft 
mowent in JoTcniy in^ : fdiijasm deoium turtwwu" jfum. xwuf s 
Rom. fol. torn. iii. p. 51. This h^^y uilereating ooin if aat 
among the Diodedans in my poaseision ; it if defcxibed by Ban- 
doriuf and others, and there is one in the collection of tlie kiof of 
Fiaace, from wUch I had the aimezed copy taken. 
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dashing down the Christians with the same fire 
as he hurled down the Titans, who had equally 
but vainly tried to dispossess him of heaven. 
The figure of this coin is very remarkable, and 
has a resemblance so strong as to identify it 
with the Abrasax on the Gnostic gems, with 
serpent-like feet, supposed to be the god of the 
Christians.* We see him here then disarmed 
of his weapons, the very being which the Chris- 
tians were supposed to adore, and this single 
sect and its impure idol bringing destruction on 
the whole of the Christian church. In the 
exergue, Pecvnia RoMiB " the money of Rome/' 

A coin similar to that of Diocletism was 
struck by his colleague, Maximian, to com- 
memorate an event in which he had acted so 
distinguished a part. 

In the annexed coin, No. 20, the obverse 
represents the naked bust of the emperor, crown- 
ed with a wreath of laurel, having the legend 
MAXIMIANVS Perpetws AVGustus. On 
the reverse is the figure of Jupiter Tonans, in 
nearly the same attitude, and with the same le- 
gend as the former, but having his head covered. 

* See No. 5, 6, 7, 18. Besides these here exhibited Mont- 
faucon gives thirty-eight fac-similes with this figure, which seems 
to have been the universal representation of their deity. 
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In the prostrate figure the sefpentme port of the 
legs is not distinct, and it was on the whole 
more of a haman form. It may be that IKo* 
cletian wished to represent only the deprared 
and corrupt sectarians of whidi his figme is 
the emUf m ; and that his moie atrodoos ool- 
league, careless of distin€:ti<Mi, ezhibised the 
genius of Christianity under any farm as equally 
the object of his persecution** 

CONSTAMTINE THE GREAT. 

But while, to all human calculation, Chiis- 
tianity was now abolished in the w<»kl, the 
hand of Providence was visibly stretched oat 
for its preservation. *" Mankind immediately after 
saw with astonishment, that it became more 
vigorous and flourishing than ever; and the 
head of the mighty Roman empire adopted its 
tenets from a convicticxi of its truth, at the time 
that his predecessors were boasting of its total 
destruction on account of its falsehood. 

Constantine, son of Constantios Chloms 
who governed Britain, and Hdena, a woman 
of obscure birth, who had emlnaced Christianity, 
was bom in the year 274, and wasearly instructed 
by his mother in her own doctrines.i' For some 

* See Tanim Snpp : to Baodarins, tab. m. 
f Some assert that the mother was instructed aad etmwtiUd 
by the son. Eos : Vit : Const cap. 47. 
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time after he came to the imperial throne he 
still adhered to the rites of heathenism, and all 
his early coins bear the imprest and inscription 
of heathen worship, being frequend j dedicated 
jovi coNsEBVATOR], ^' to Jupitcr the Preser- 
ver/' and other deities of heathen mythology. He 
was, however, completely converted in the year 
of our Lord 312 ; and according to ecclesiastical 
writers, his conversion was effected, like that of 
St. Paul, by a sensible miracle, while he was 
performing a journey on a public road. He 
was opposed after his elevation to the imperial 
purple by Maxentius, a man of furious passions^ 
gross and sensual habits, and a cruel persecutor 
of the Christians. Constantine was in Gaul| 
and having heard of the opposition of his rival, 
who was in possession of Rome, he immediately 
crossed the Alps and proceeded against him. 
When near Verona, on his march, and medi- 
tating on the difficulties of his situation, he was 
roused from deep thought by a bright light 
which suddenly illumined the sky, and looking 
up, he saw the sun, which was in its meridian, 
surmounted by a cross of iire, and beneath it 
this inscription rowy wxa, " in this conquer."* 

* Eusebins asserts, that the emperor himt^ declared to him 
this circumstance, and confirmed it with a solemn oath ; and he 



I 
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He immediately adopted the cross as his ensign, 
and formed on the spot the celebrated Labarum, 
or Christian standard, which was ever after sub- 
stituted for the Roman eagle. This, as Euse- 
bius describes it, was a spear crossed by an 
arrow, on which was suspended a velum, having 
inscribed on it the monogram ^, formed by 
the Greek letters Chi and Rho, the initials of 
the name of Christ. Under this he marched 
forward, and rapidly triumphed over all his 
enemies; and, struck with the preternatural 
warning he had received, and its consequences, 
he now publicly embraced the doctrines of that 
religion under whose banner he had conquered. 
Shortly after he removed the seat of empire 
from Rome to Bvzantium, which was thence- 
forward called after him Constantinople. Here 
he struck upon his future coins an impress and 
legend alluding to the extraordinary events of 
his conversion, and no more traces are to be 
found on them of Pagan emblems. 

The coin annexed. No. 21, represents on the 
obverse the naked bust of the emperor, crowned 

adds, " who after this will doubt the truth of the narrative V* 
AvTov Sc Tov wxijTOt; Bao'iXctff ^fayyciXayro^y o/}xoi; re 
iti^va^fxwd Toy >JxyW t/( &» afi^»/3aXoi ^ ol/%i virc^rai 
rf hufjyvifAari ; — Et«. nt. Constant. lib. i. 



/ 
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with a laurel wreath, and surrounded with the 
legend FLav*vs VALerivs CON STAN- 
TINVS, Perpetvvs, Felix, AVGvstvs— 
" Flavius Valerius Constantine, perpetual, 
happy, august." On the reverse is the whole 
length figure of the emperor in armour, covered 
with a helmet, standing on the prow of a galley :* 
in his right hand he holds a globe, surmounted 
by a rayed phcBuix, the adopted emblem of his 
family, to intimate the renovation of his empire ; 
in his left is the Labarum, inscribed with the 
monogram J^ ; behind is the angel of victory, 
directing his course ; round is the appropriate 
legend, FELix TEMporvm REPARATIO- 
" the happy reformation of the times." In the 
exergue are the letters, ''Pecvnia Treveeo- 
RVM," '^ the money of Triers." 

The last event of Constantine's life was a 
circumstance as remarkable as it was interestinff 
in the early history of Christianity. He had 
deferred his baptism till the warnings of sick- 
ness and debility reminded him of its necessity. 
He had been in a declining state of health, and 

* A ship was the common emblem of the state among the 
Romans, as in Horace's Ode, " O Navis ;" and Grey adopts the 
chiSBsic mataphor in his bard. 

" In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes." 
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proceeded to the warm baths of Helenopdas, a 
town in the Gulf of Nicomedia^hich he had 
called after his motheriin the hope that they 
would restore him. After some time passed there 
in vain trials of their efficacy, he caused himself 
to be removed to the pleasant suburbs of Nico- 
media ; and as the feast of the Pentecost was 
now at hand, he expressed a strong desire to 
have this important ceremony performed. He 
therefore called the Christian bishops round his 
couch, and made to them an affecting address. 
" The time now,'* said he, " demands that I 
should partake in this seal of salvation. It 
had been mine intention to have proceeded to 
Bethabara, and receive this solemn rite in the 
waters of the Jordan, in public imitation of 
my Lord; but God best knows what is expe- 
dient, and let his will be done."* Every prepa- 
tion was therefore made for the ceremony, and 
it was performed by the Bishop of Nicomedia. 
It is to be regretted that Eusebius, who gives a 
simple but affecting account of the circum- 
stances attending this ceremony, and even the 

lo^ayov vpord fAou rovj* iytifwiA€y imvia'au, O€0^ Vapa To 
avfjupepw €iS£(, ^rrevBey ^ rwrSv iy4^ a^iSu — Etucbiiu vita. 
Const, lib. iv. 63. 
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discourses of Constantiney should not have re- 
corded also the manner in which it was per- 
formed. It appears from him and other autho- 
lities; that it was the usual practice for those 
who could command the opportunity to proceed 
to Palestine^ and be immersed in the waters of 
the Jordan, as he himself had intended ; it is pro- 
bable therefore that it was done at Nicomedia 
as it would have been at Bathabara^ by im- 
mersion. He appeared deeply impressed with 
the ceremony, and caused himself to be dad 
in a white robe/ as emblematic of the purity 
it conferred, which he never laid aside to re- 
sume the purple, and in this robe he died ; a 
circumstance in the life of the emperor so 
very remarkable and detailed with particular 
notice of the ecclesiastical historian, it is not 
likely would be passed over unnoticed on the 
coins of the empire when so many events of less 
importance have been commemorated ; accord- 
ingly we find that a coin was struck, probabi? 
after his death, alluding to the circnmstauce. 
It appears also to have been struck in Brittaio, 
the govemmeat of his father, and as some saj 
the birth-place of himself and of his mother; 
and where Christianity had already made a con- 
siderable progress, and a deep interest would be 
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naturally felt in an event so important in the 
life of the emperor. He died soon after the 
ceremony, in the year 337, at the hour of mid- 
day, at the feast of the Pentecost, after a reign 
of thirty years, having been, as Eusebius re* 
marks, the first Christian sovereign who had 
ever received the regeneration of baptism. 

The annexed coin. No. 22> represents on the 
obverse the emperor in his robes, crowned with 
a wreath of laurel, having the legend IMPera- 
tor CONSTANTINVS Pius Felix Avgustus. 
On the reverse is a full length figure of the Em- 
peror cloaked, holding in his outstretched right 
hand a globe on which the cross had not yet 
been placed, and in his left a rod or wand — 
the legend, CONSTANTINO Pio Avgusto 
BAPtismate NATo. " To Constantine the 
Pius, August, born, or regenerate, in bap- 
tism." In the Exergue Pbcunia Londini Cusa ; 
'* money coined at London.*'* 

* I have given this highly interetting coin on the reipectaUe 
authorities of Occo, Bergerus, Mediobarbui, and Du Cange, who 
all concur in the above reading and interpretation. It has been 
however disputed by Harduin, and aft6r him by Jobert and 
others, and some of the reasons they assign seem to me to be very 
frivolous ; 1st, because another coin is found having in the legend 
BRP NAT which is interpreted bono reipublicee Nato, <* born for 
the good of the republic," and therefinre it ia inferred that the A in 
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CONSTANTIUS. 

Flavius Julius Constandus was the son of 
f austa, the second wife of Constantine ; he was 
born in Pannonia in 317, and was the favourite 
son of his father. He is charged with conniving 
at the murder of all his kindred, who were, with 
the exception of two, Gallus aud Julian, put to 
death by the soldiery after his father's decease. 
As soon as he assumed the purple he was opposed 
by Magnentius, the tyrant of the west, aided by 

the former is not an A, but intended fat an R as in the latter! 
2dly, Because the letters PAVG standing for Pater Augusti, the 
ftUher of Augustus, cannot stand for Constantine the great, be- 
cause none of his sons at the time of his baptism had received tbe 
title of Augustus: but PAVG do not atand for Pater Augusti, 
but for Pius Augustus, epithets very common in other coins, and 
on this very appropriate. 3dly, Because the letters in the exer- 
gue refer neither to Nicomedia, where the Greek writers, or to Rome 
where the Latins say he was baptized ; but letters in the exergue 
are acknowledged to be very obscure and imperfectly understood. 
If they do stand for the initials of towns where money was struck, 
I presume the meaning I have ventured to give, and the reasons, 
are at least as probable as any other. A great many of the coios 
of his father Constantius Chlorus have in the exergue PL, and 
not a few of Constantine hinself; but the letters are rarely met with 
on those of any other Emperor who would not be supposed to haw 
the same interest in the place. Jobert reads PL where ever it 
occurs, pecunia Lugduni, ** the money of Lyons," but lUs com- 
mentator, pecunia Londini, the " money of London,' and adds 
very justly ; il n'eat p3s douteux que dans le Bas Empire on n'ait 
battu dans la Grande Bretaigne, des monnoyes sujcoin det Empe- 
reurs.— Science des Med. torn. ii. p. 104. 
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Veteranio ; but he detached the latter, a very 
aged man, by his address, and having deposed 
him he proceeded against Magnentius. Both 
armies met at Mursa in Pannoaia, the present 
Essek ; and while the; were engaged, Constan- 
tiiis passed the whole day in the church of the 
martyrs under the walls of the city. On this 
occasion the ecclesiastical writers relate a cir- 
cumstance which, according to them, had ,an 
important influence on the fate of the battle. 
Cyril, the bishop of Jerusalem, was celebrating 
divine service about the time of the Pentecost, 
when suddenly there appeared a splendid cross 
in the sky, extending from the Mount of Olives 
to Mount Calvary, about 15 stadia in length, 
and this miracle was the occasion of converting 
many Jews and Gentiles. They further add that 
this splendid meteor was seen as far as Mursa in 
Pannonia on the day of the battle, and so terri- 
fied Magnentius that he and his army fled at the 
sight of it.* The Emperor was made acquainted 

* Zozomene, ]ib..W. cap. 5. Gibbon says that Nicephoras 
also, who could not refuse a tale of a miracle even from an Arian 
enemy, relates this story after Cjrril; but I cannot find that 
Nicephoras relates any such thing. He tells, indeed, an extsa- 
ordinary event, but of a different kind ; Magnentius had mounted 
a high throne, and called on his soldiers to salute him, but instead 
of doing so, they saluted and called for Constantius. — Niceph. 
lib. ii. c. 28. 
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with the circumstimce both by report and b? 
letter froin Cyril^ and be seems to have comme 
tnorated it on his coins. His father had formed 
the Labarum from an impression of a similar 
event on him^ but he had omitted die inscrip- 
tion which was said to accompany it, which his 
son for the first time impressed as a legend od 
ills coins. 

In the annexed coin, ^No. 38, ^tliie dSnoiperor 
k represented in his robes with the 4egeind Do- 
MiNiTs CONSTANTIVS Peb^petwh ^Felix 
AVGvsTVS.* On the reverse is victory crrowu- 
ing the emperor, \vho holds the Labaram with 
the monogram of ^ depicted on it, and round 
it is the legend HOC SIGNO VICTOR 
ERIS ; '' in this sign you will be victcxioos.'' 
In the exergue A, for Primvm SISoEKfiivv, 
*' the first tribute of Siscia," a town in Croatia. 

Julian, the only survivor of his family, was 
now rising into reputation with the army, 'which 
alarmed the timid and suspicious mind of Cod- 
stantius. He therefore sent for a large body of 
forces, under the pretext of strengthening bis 
own army in the war he was waging against 
the Persians, but in reality to weaken that o: 

* On the field is D. which is said to stand for the (o\ai: 
mint. 
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Julian ; the spldieis, however, instead of obe:y- 
ing tbe prdj^ pf .tbe emperor, proclaimed their 
faviwrite Julian, and conferred on him the title 
of A^g^stus. Whe^ Copstantius heard of this 
he J^xiinediately rej:amed from Mesopotamia, 
ai|d l^tjBQ^ to suppress the revolt ; but he was 
ovc^rtaken .with sickness at Tarsus, where he 
dijed.of a fevjer in the 45th year of his age, and 
.the .iL4th . of bis. reign. 

,Xhe piety of Constantius and his sincere 
latl^qhment to the Christian faith, are not to be 
doM^bted ; but he is charged with having adopted 
heterodo^c opinions ; and as they were then the 
subject of acrimonious discussion in the church, 
the ecclesiastical historians of the adverse party 
have been severe in their censures. The coun- 
cil of Nicasa had been called by his father to 
settle some disputes, and they had decided on 
the doctrine of the Trinity, the identity and 
ooet^mity of the son with the father.* It is 
c^rtjain that Constantius, recalled St. Athana- 
sius, the great supporter of this opinion, whom 
Im &ther had banished, and on more than one 
occa^ji^n had, afforded him protection ; but the 
disputes of the Arians with this rigid and un- 

* The words of Zosomepe are o/aovtio^ uteu vwetthU^ €fftuf 



^ t 



vMf r^ irar^i— Zozom. lib. i. c. 15. 
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compromising defender of the trinity, and tbe 
infirm purpose of Constantius in giring way to 
them, have stigmatized his name also as being 
an opponent of the orthodox opinion ; a rumour, 
of which subsequent writers have not failed to 
avail themselves. Whatever might have been 
his private opinions, however, he certainly 
thought it right to announce publicly his ac- 
quiescence with the decrees of the council of 
Nicaea on the subject, for he has impressed upon 
his coins a large cross, with alpha and omega 
at each side, intimating in characters not to be 
mistaken his conviction of the eternity of Christ's 
character. 

In the annexed coin, No. 24, the obverse 
displays the bust of the emperor, crowned with 
a diadem of jewels, and his shoulders covered 
with the imperial robe with the legend Do- 
MiNvs CONSTANTIVS Peepetws Felix 
AVGvsTvs. On the reverse is a large mono- 
gram of J^, having on one side A, and an- 
other a)y by which Christ is designated in the 
Revelations as the beginning and end, the first 
and the last. The legend is appropriate, 
SALVS AVGvsTi, *' the salvation of Augus- 
tus.'* In the exergue TReveris Obsignata, 
" coined at Trierb," 
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MAGNEMTIUS. 

Magnus Magnentios was said by some au- 
thors to have been a Briton, and by others a 
German captive. He was enrolled in the Roman 
army, and served under the emperor Constans, 
who was so attached to him, that he saved his 
life in battle by covering him with his military 
cloak. This signal service he repaid by de- 
priving Constans of his life and crown by a 
stratagem. . Marcellinus, the prefect of the 
royal treasury, invited to a feast he had given 
to celebrate his birth-day, the senior officers of 
the army ; and during the entertainment when 
the reason of the company was obscured by 
wine, he introduced Magnentins dressed in the 
imperial robes ; and persuaded his guests, who 
were taken by surprise, and not in a state to ex- 
ercise their understanding, to swear allegiance to 
the new sovereign.. The soldiers, corrupted by 
the treasures which Marcellinus had at his com- 
mand, followed the example of the officers, and 
Magnentius was recognised emperor by the 
army at Augustodunum, now the town of 
Autun, in Burgundy. When Constans heard 
of this, he . hastened into Spain with a few 
followers, but was seized in passing the Pyre- 
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nasan mountains, and slain by a Trank soldier. 
Magnentius was tlien crowned emperor, and 
succeeded to that part of the ettipke afiotted 
to Constans. He now s^nt aA ethba^y to Con- 
stantius, the brother of Con^an^, to propose a 
division of the empire. This waJ$ agnsed to ; 
and to ratify the compact at) i^ermarriage to6i 
place. Constantius gave hi^ sifter, and' he took 
dtb daughter of Magnentiasi En' a il^rt time^ 
however, these arrangement w^i^ disi^gaarded, 
aAd a war ensuerf betw'^eft- t9)^em. JHe waJ 
finally defeated, and' hfe army dedtroy^' iil &e 
Cottian Alp^, in the yH&i SSS^ froto^ wilf^ce he 
ft^ to Lyom> #h6^ he di^ by fail own' hand, 
itf th^^ SOth year of his age, aft4t» a f&gn of 
thre^ yea#s smd t^ett Jtoikh**^ 

Mafgh^tiuil w»d' a man imbmd wit& lite 
racare anfd of considerable ora^oribal powen^ 
biit of a timid dispositioti, and estcefiditt^ «fttd 
when tSA fe^& w^<^ dar^ned. He nawi, at pvo- 
f&ssed to be, ai!i orthodo^^ l^e^er in tke doiS 
tritte 6f the trinity ; and like his ritaAy Cen- 
siiantius, adopted thie alpha atid omega on las 
cdin. It is a fav6uTit^ th^m^ With Gibbonr imd 
the writers of his class to ejf Aggerate the schiftnfe 
which divided the church at this time, aild to 
represent the Arian hereby as excisedingiy ^re- 
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valent among all ranks. It should appear from 
the coiBS of the rival emperors that this was not 
the case. Assuming that the; were indifferent 
to the doctrine themselves, it is a presumption 
thaD others were not so. Indeed sucU a cha- 
racter as Magnentius could not be supposed to 
have any serious religious impressions ; yet his 
assumption of the emblem of the trinity on his 
coiQL is a proof that it was the universal belief; 
for as be relied entirely for bis support on public 
opinion, he would not have pid)licly adQpte4 
and avowed whait was opposed to it. 

The coin annexed. No. 25, represeijits on the 
obverse the emperor's bust, bare headed, in bis 
imperial robes, with the legend DomiNvs* 
MAGNENTIVS Pmlpetuus Felix AVGus- 
Tus. On the reverse is the large monogram of 
Christ, between a aod 4^ as in the preceding 
coin, with the legend SALVS DDominorvm 
NNos7RQE(VM AYGysTOEUBf ET CAESarvm, 
alluduig to CoDstantius and his brother Decen* 
tins, who were joined with him in the empire. 
In the exergue, Auqustoduni Mojteta B^; for 
SECUKDO AMNo R£GVi« ^' The money of Autun 
in the 2d year." * 

• M edisbubiu b rather doubtfbl of the ngniScatiMi of the 
letterf in the ezergoe, aad nyi, fiirte Amhiani. I have Yeatnretf 
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DECENTIUS. 

Decentius was the brother of MagaeDtias, 
and was created Caesar by him in the year 851; 
when he undertook to manage for him the go- 
vernment of Gaul. He was, however, expelled 
from thence by Chrodomarius, King of the 
Germans, and took refuge in the city of Triers. 
Being driven from this also, and finding his 
brother's affairs growing desperate, he, like him, 
put an end to his own existence, having enjoyed 
the dignity of Caesar for two years. 

Among the few coins which he stiuck, which 
have come down to us, the most remarkable is 
the one which recognizes the doctrine of the 
Trinity. I give it here as another proof, if any 
was wanting, that it was then the received opi- 
nion of every part of the Roman empire. 

[n the annexed coin. No. 26, the emperor 
is represented in the obverse as in the former, 
bare-headed, in his robes, with the legend 
DoMiNvs DECENTIVS FORTis CAESar. 
On the reverse are the same monogram and le- 
gend, accompanied by alpha and omega. In 
the exergue TReveris Signata, "coined at 
Triers.'^ 

on the above interpretation from its being the place 'where he 
firtt asflttmed the purple, and probably the plaf:e where he first 
struck a c(nn 
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JULIAN THE APOSTATE. 

The sons of Constaotine were succeeded by 
his nephew Flavius Claudius Julianus, the son 
of Julius CoDstantiuSy half-brother to Constan- 
tine. He was born at Constantinople in 331, 
but having lost his father early, he was delivered 
by his uncle to Eusebius, of Nicomedia, to be 
educated in doctrines of Christianity^ and with 
him he passed his youth in a castle of Cappa- 
docia. Liberated from thence at an adult age, 
he afterwards associated with the phUosophers 
of Asia, and soon abandoned the principles in 
which he had been educated.* When called 
to the empire by the death of Constantius, he 
openly deserted the cause of Christianity, and 
perpetuated the memory of his apostacy by 
abolishing the Christian emblems on the coins 
of the empire, and replacing not only the 
heathen emblems of former emperors, but 
adding sundry others, borrowed from Egyp- 
tian superstitions* Some of these coins re* 
present him as an Egyptian deity, and his 
wife Helena as Isis, holding a sistrum, with 

* He had even taken orders in the Christian church, and 
read the Scriptures publicly to the people : conceiviiig that piety 
was his greatest ornament* — Greg. Naz. p. 58. 

f3 
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the legend Isis Faria ; others display bulls, 
and dogs^ and reptiles, and similar abomina- 
tions of Egyptian Worship, " chatigmg the 
glo^ry of the ihcorrtffrtible Odd into afif imag« 
mdd^ like t6 cdrfuptible tttm, titd W birds, 
dnd fbur-footed beast*, afnd cree^j^ing things."* 
While sacrificing to one of bfe idHk^ Matf^s, t 
T^n€^able BtehOp of Cohstattti^ple, blind with 
dgft, ^tiH led by th^ har/d tb the healtb^i) altar, 
^nd ther^ t^btiked the eraperdr op^ofly far his 
^band&tiltent of GhrHt. '' Will jtmr G^fkm 

* £p. to the Romans, i. S3. The Romans in the time of 
Au^iiitns Ao not seem to liave as yet adopted any Bgy^Hah goSs. 
Vhf^n te^resenti them is 6fet in op|K>sitid]H to tho^ of kdriiC) adi 
cadis them monsters — *' omtiigenOmq : deUm numstra/' jEik 
lib. iii. 698. " monstrous deities of all kinds." Several indi- 
vldtials had a^dill'ereht tim^s attempted tO ii^trodhce this wdrslup: 
hut in the 700 year of the city, a deei«e was promnlgMfed hy tke 
senate that the fanes of Isis and Osiris, which they had erected, 
should be torn down, and the worship abolished ; and aflerwaids 
a decree was issued by Augustus, that the rites {terfonhedn 
the pomsrium should be inhibited. — Dion* Hist. Rom. IHk xL 41 
Tiberius proceeded further; he ordered all the statues to be 
cast into the 'tyber, and the priests to be crucified. — Tacit. An. 
l.b. ii. Suetbn : cat^. 36. In the days of St. Paul and Juf^ml, 
howeter, their Worship was introduced ; the gods to whom ado- 
ration was pud were cats, dogs, apes, oxen, beetles, onions, 
leeks, And other vegetables, which occasioned the satirist to 
exclaim. 

Oh sanctas gentes, qtdbus hsee naficuhtur in hortis 
Kutnina. Sat, xv. 1. 10. 

** Oh sacred pebpte, whose i^ods gti6w in their gardens." 
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God," said Julian, mockingly, " restore you 
your sight ?"^—'^ He has taken it from me in 
mercy," said Mares, '^ that I might not see 
yom: apostacy." He was at length Jed into an 
expedition against the Persians, and being be- 
trayed by a guide whom he trusted, on the 
banks of the river Euphrates, he was attacked 
and mortally wounded with an arrow. Being 
removed to his tent from the field of battle, 
covered with blood, and perceiving death ap- 
proaching, the horrors of his apostacy rushed 
upon his mind ; and throwing about his blood 
in the agony of death, he exclaimed, as some 
authors assert,* " VicistiGalilase P'— ^* thou hast 
conquered, O Galilaean!" and soon after ex- 
pired, in the year 363, aged 32, having reigned 
only one year and eight months. 

In the first annexed coin. No. 27, the ob- 
vecse represents the bust of the emperor in his 
robes, his head bound by a diadem of pearls, 
and having a long beard,t with this legend 

* This is the account of Christian writers ; that of the Fpgin 
is ttrj different 

t The coins of the lower empire are valuable fbr preserving 
likenesses. In his extraordinary work, the Misopogon, he him- 
self describes tlus beard : avroq v^tQeTma t^v fid$w Tovroyt 
we0y^a—^iaO€oyTw anx^iuu top ijiOeTpw ooartp €v Xo^^ tmx 
^fuiv, " I have added this long beard, and I permit animals 
(d^upw pediculorun) to run about in it like beasts in a thicket'* 



I 
J 
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— DoMiNvs FLavivs CLavdivs JVLIANVS, 
Perpetvvs, Pius, AVGvstvs. On the re- 
verse is the Egyptian deity jipis, wbo was 
worshipped under the form of a bull,* sur- 
mounted with stars representing his diyinity, 
with the legend SEC VRITAS REIP VBLICAE 
— " the Security of the Republic.'' In the 
exergue, CONStantinopoleSs Pecunia, ** the 
money of Constantinople/* 

In the second. No. 28, the obverse repre- 

The Abbe de la Bleterie, who translated the work, says that 
his friends entreated — que je supprimasse lotalement I'id^e que 
presente aci Julien ; but he very properly adds, — la delicatesse 
Francaise ira-t-elle jusqu : au falsifier les auteurs ? — Hist. Jov. 
torn. ii. p. 96. In some coins of Julian in my possession he is 
without a beard, which he did not cherish till he became ambi- 
tions of the reputation of a philosopher. 

* The Israelites first adopted this idol in their escape fn»n 
Egypt, carrying with them many of the abominations of the 
people with whom they had lived so long. F.xod. ch. xxxii. ▼. 4. 
They were frequently rebuked for it afterwards by the pro- 
phets, "changing their glory into the similitude of a calf, »ii«t 
eateth hay," Psalm cvi. 20. The inhabitants of Antioch, at a 
subsequent period, reproached Julian for the same offence. They 
had received (as Theodoret says, lib. iii. c 22.) their Christianity 
from the greatest apostles, Peter and Paul, and were proud of 
the distinction that in their city the followers of Jesus were first 
called Christians. They were indignant that Julian not only 
adopted the worship of this Egyptian animal, but that he com- 
memorated his folly, putting it on his coin— ^j» vofjUa-fAan 
avTOv ixfiy ravpoyy $1 rh km-imv iofarerpdipOeur'^' He placed 
the bull upon his coin, and he overturned the umvene." 
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sents the Egyptian deity Serapu, crowned witli 
BL modius or corn measure^ and rajs issuing 
Prom his head ; with tie legend DEO SARA- 
MDI— " to the God Sarapis," On the re- 
verse is JnubUy whom the Egyptians wor- 
shipped under the form of a man with a dog's 
Iiead^ holding in his right hand a sistrum, and 
in his left a caduceus^ the legend VOTA PVB- 
LICA— *' the prayers of the public."* 

lOVIAN. 

The family of Constantine terminated with 
Julian; and as the first had endeavoured to 
establish Christianity^ so the last had endea- 
voured to extinguish it. His successor, how- 
ever, immediately repaired the injuries he had 
inflicted. Jovianus was born in Pannonia, in 
331. He was with Julian's army at the time 

* The Egyptian deity Anubis is ^supposed to have been the 
same as the Mercury, and hence he is represented with the cadu- 
ceuB, as before noted. Ludan, in derision, calls him xvMxe^Xoi; 
" dog's head," and Virgil, Latrator Anubis, " Anubis barking 
like a dog." Gibbon praises the *' philosophic character" of 
Julian : to have rejected Christianity might have entitled him to 
the name of philosopher in the modem acceptation of the word ; . 
but surely that man could not deserve it, who adopted in exchange 
the most base and revolting superstitions that ever degraded the 
human mind. In the words of the historian — *0 7^0 2^ 

ci^Xftw. Soc. Eccles. Hist. lib. iii. c. 27.^" For the king being 
exceedingly aihud of demons, was constantly sacrificing on the 
alUrs of thdr idols." 
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of his defeat^ and after his death, with great 
prudence and management extricated it from 
its perilous situation, for which occasion he 
was declared emperor. As he had been 
educated in the principles of Christianity, he 
firmly adhered to its doctrines, and on his 
march to return to Constantinople, displayed 
the Labarum,— which Julian had laid aside 
and prohibited-*— made a public profession of his 
faith, and enforced it to his subjects ; allowing, 
however, a certain toleration to those who fol- 
lowed heathen rites, excepting only such as 
practised magic. He then applied himself to 
repair the injuries Julian had inflicted on irii- 
gion, by rebuilding Christian churches, and re- 
moving from them the heathen idols of his 
{xredecessor. On the island of Corfu is stiU 
standing one of the temples he erected, with 
a \exy perfect Inscription on a tablet in the 
friete over the gate, which 1 copied, intimating 
what he had done :— 

niCTlN€X(UNBACI/^IANeMCONM€NCa)NCYNePI0ON 
COlMAKAPt^IMCAONtONAiePONeKTiC A NHON 
tttrHNCONTCMENHKAl BCVMOYCeiAAA^HAEAC 

XEPOCAn OYTIAANHCIOBIANOC CANONANAIOl 

'^ 1, Jovian, having powerful faith as the 
\ auxiliary of la^y attempts, have built this sacred 
temple to thee, blessed Ruler on high ! — over- 
turning the heathen altars and shrines of the 
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Greeks, I present ihiB offering to tliee, O King ! 
with kn unworthy haiid."* 

The first corns he struck idluded to the same 
eieifrt, the re-establishment of Christianity. 

In the annexed eoin. No. 29, the obrerse 
represents the bust of the emperor in his robes^ 
his chest remarkably thiek and clomsyi and his 
head boand with a diamond of (toaris; the 
kgend, J0VIANV8 Perpbtvvs FelIx AV- 
GvsTVs. The rerene represents the emperor 
in armour on horseback; before him is a sol- 
dier bearing the Labaram, sarmouAted by a 
cross, which the emperor is anxiously point- 
ing to, and following as his guide ; behind him 
is an angel> with an olive branch in one hatid, 
and in the other a crown, which she is stieteh- 
ing to place on the bare head of the emperor. 
The legend, ADVENTVS AVGVSTI, " the 
coining of Augustin," in the exergue, ROMA, 
when it was coined. 

Nor was Jovian less distinguished for his 



• I bave iprefixed to this eiMy a vi6w«f tbe knnplie ta it 
atands at pvesenL I oanndt find a netioe either of tbe temple or 
the inscription in any author 1 have consulted ; and I imagine 
thfey are now for the first time published. They kre curious, as 
being one of the eArKest Edifices perbfcqpft creeted expressly for 
Chriatiaa wortUp, and the only inscription eltant which com- 
memorate tlie circumstance. 
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zesi in re-establishing Christianity than for the 
opinion which he espoused concerning it. When 
he arrived at Ahtioch, he shewed his attach- 
ment to the orthodox faith, by restoring all the 
^churches to the adherents of the council of 
J<}icdea, invited Athanasius to visit him there, 
«ind obtained from him a rule of faith to rega- 
}a!te his belief. During his short reign he had 
but little opportunity of striking that immense 
number and variety of coins which both his 
•predeceissors ' and successors have left behind 
them. The few, however, that have come down 
to us> are generally impressed with Christian 
emblems, and one contains the expression of his 
belief in the doctrine of the Trinity ; having 
the large monogram of Christ occupying the 
whole field of the reverse, with alpha and omega 
at each side. Jovian seems to have been the last 
who adopted this device and inscription. The 
point of doctrine was now nearly settled in the 
Christian church, the disputes to which it had 
given rise, had ceased to agitate the public 
mind, and future emperors did not think it 
necessary to impress on their coins their con- 
viction of an article of faith which was no longer 
called in question. Jovian died at a small 
town near Nicaea, in the year 364, having 
reigned but eight months. He was found dead 
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}n his bed, supposed to have been suffocated by /^ 
the vapour of charcoal. 

In the annexed coin. No. 30, the obverse 
contains the head of the emperor, and legend 
as in the former — the reverse and legend as in 
that of Constantius.* 

GRATIANUS. 

Flavins Gratianus was the son of Valen' 
tianus, and his first wife, Severa, bom in 3&9. 
His early disposition was very good, and it was 
predicted of him that he would equal the best 
princes. Indeed it is creditable to his character, 
that his immoderate love of hunting was ob» 
jected to him as a fault by a Pagan writer, as it 
is a presumption, he had no other which could 
be made a subject of reproach. On the death 
of his father, his brother, Valentinianus, by a 
second marriage, was elected Augustus by the 

* The coins of Jorian are cnrioiu, aa prefenring, like many 
of the lower empire, personal marks hy which the man waa dis- 
tins:uished. He is described by Ammianiis ICarcelliniis, as ft 
tall dumsy man, who walked with a heavy gait; incedebat 
autem, motu corporis gravi, vasta proceritate et ardua, lib. xxy. 
cap. 10. Cedrenns adds, that he was of such a size that none of 
the loyal ganuents would fit him ; Ti^y t€ t^ ^mof €VfA^iii 
fSq fu^ ey rtnt peurikaiuiv tfAartSy apfio^cTv avr^f Ub. jL 
The Abbe Bleterie affirms, that he was round-shouldered, and 
so depicted on his coins ; il avoit les epaules voutees, comme on le 
voit anssi sor set medaiOes.— Hist, de Jov . p. 10. 
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army, a choice to which he acceded withoiu 
opposition, though he was the elder; but be- 
cause the new Augustus was jet ant infknty he 
managed for him the affairs of the west^ with 
great prudence and valour, though himself a 
very young man. Here he had several en- 
counters with the barbarians of Germany, par- 
ticularly with a nation called the Senstioni, who 
crossed the Rhine into the province of Gaul, 
inhabited and cultivated by the Romans : llieae 
siwarms of baibariaiis, ciowding into the Roman 
tfflrnitQfies, and carrying with them destruction 
and desolation, he totally defeased,, like another 
Marios, and killed in one day 30,000: To 
the survivors he allotted lands, and taught the 
fierce robbers to prefei cultivating the arts of 
peace and agriculture, to the state of predatory 
war in which they had hitherto lived* As his 
presence, however, was ocmfined to the west^ 
the eastern parts of the empire, under the 
infant minority of the emperor, wad greatly dis- 
tiurbed, particularly Thrace, the region of the 
capital. Conscious, therefore, of his youth and 
inexperience at the age of twenty to manage 
such weighty and embarrassing affairs, he seat 
for the celebrated Theodosius, who had already 
acquired such reputation in Spain, and confided 
to his care the management of the eastern part 
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of the empire, about the year 379. From thjfr 
time he devoted himself to the arts of peace, in 
framing excellent laws, and in extending th^ 
belief and practice of the doctrines and duties 
of Christianity. His conviction of the benefits 
derived to mankind from its promulgation and 
adoption, by the sovereigns of the world, he 
impressed on> his coins, calling the time in which 
he lived, a new age, of which Christianity was / 
the glory, and this was the first pctblic recog- >^ 
nition of it, as an epocha. While engaged in 
promoting these excellent objects, Maximus, 
who governed Britain, revolted; and having 
passed over into Gaul, seduced from their alle- 
giance many of the native states, dnd advsinced 
to Lutetia or Pans, Gratianus, now devoted 
to the arts of peace, was unprepared to meet 
this liudden attack, and was compelled to seek 
his saiety by a precipitate retreat US Lugdanum 
or Lyons. Here, abandon^ by inany of his 
adherents, he was overtaken by his enemies, 
and assassinated by the perfidity of Andragethes 
in the year S84, ift the 25th year of his age, 
hj^ving reigned from the death of his father, 
seven years and seven months. 

Th6 annefxed coin, No. 31, represents the 
£mperor in his robes having on his head a di* 
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adem of pearls, with the legend DoMin vs GRA- 
TIANVVS AGvsTo Genitvs AVGvstvs," Iiord 
Gratian Augustus the Son of Augustus." On 
the obverse GLORIA NOVI SAECVLI, "The 
glory of a new age."* On the field OFficina III. 
"Coined at the third mint." In the exergue 
CONsTANTiNOOPLE^s oBsiGNATA, OF, accord- 
ing to others, Civitatvm Orientis Negocia- 
TORVM B, for Secvndvm tribvtvm, " The 
second tribute of the merchants of the east. 

theodosius the great. 
From the reign of Jovian, Christianity- was 
established as the accredited religion of the vast 
Roman empire, without any attempt made by 
a succeeding emperor to extinguish it^ notwith- 
standing efforts on the part of the people to re- 
vive heathenism. Theodosius was bom in Spain, 
in the year 346. He was appointed by Gratiao 

' * This coin has been like others, subject to a Tariety of con- 
jectures as to the reading and meaning of the legends, both of 
the obverse and reverse. I have adopted that which seems to 
me most simple and suitable, agreeing with the conclusion of 
Jobert, that though, — on ne peut au temps de GratieOy trouva 
aucune raison de dire qu'on commence un nouveau Siede, par 
rapport a aucune autre Epoque ; on ne scauroit rien troaver plus 
raisonabile, que de dire que c' est le commencement du Second 
Siede, auquel on a eu le bonheur d'avoir des Princes Chretiens; 
a qui r on peut frapper des medailles avec le nom de Jesus Chiist 
— La Sdence des. Med. torn ii. p. 324. 
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to avenge the death of Valens, who had been 
slain by the Goths, and conducted himself with 
such prudence, that he was called, to the impe- 
rial throne. Here he was a strenuous supporter 
of Christianity. He issued many decrees 
against the Arian heresy, still professed, and 
established the orthodox faith in the Trinity, 
as decreed at the Council of Nicaea. Sonde 
attempts were made in his reign to revive 
the heathen superstitions at Rome and in 
the provinces, but he effectually prevented 
them. The senate at Rome, who stUl had a 
tendency to their ancient rites, requested that 
they might be permitted to re-erect the altar to 
Victory, which had been removed; this he 
strictly prohibited, and about the same time he 
totally abolished in Egypt the worship of Se- 
rapis and other gods, issuing the memorable 
decree, that no one should presume in the Ro- 
man dominions '* to worship an idol by sacri- 
fice." It was on this occasion that be sur- 
mounted the globe with a cross, as is seen on 
his coins. The globe had been a favourite 
emblem of the Roman emperors, some of whom 
surmounted it with the Roman eagle; some 
with the figure of Victory ; and the family of 
Constantine with a phcenix : but Theodosius 
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placed on it the cross, intimatixig the Inumph 
of Christianity over the whole earth. Hk 
originator of this device has been a matter of 
dispute with Antiquarians. Du Cange affirm- 
ing, that Valentinian was the first who used 
it, and Bandorius, that a globe sarmMuited 
by a cross is to be found on a coin of Jatidi 
The coins alluded to, however, are said U> bt 
very rare, and are not mentioned by Mcdk'- 
barbus, &c. If the device had been used before 
it seems to have been forgotten or neglected 
till Tbeodosius gave it currency and. celefaiitj: 
on two gold coins of different sizes in my col- 
lection it is to be found, and I have not :8eaii> 
on any eariien Before the time of Theodosb 
a Victory surmounting a cross was .univeisal: 
after this time it disappeared, and the oo^ 
was dways seen in its place. He seeois theit- 
fore to have first established the use of iha' 
emblem, which other Christian mooarchs, &' 
well as our own, bear at this day at their coro- 
nation. 'From diis period heathen mytholog; 
sunk into general contempt, and forsaking die 
cities, where the inqmsitive minds. of cultivated 
men had detected and exposed its abstttdities. 
it retired among the remote ' Pagi>' or villages 
where it continued to lioger a little Jonger, and 
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its professors were denominated ' Pagabi/* or 
' Pagans^' and the superstition itself ' Paganism,' 
ftn appellation which it retains to this day. 
Theodosius divided his empire between his sons 
Arcadius and Honorias, giving to the former 
the East, of which Constantinople was the 
capital ; and to the latter the West, of which 
Rome was the capital. The Christian world 
was thus divided into two empires and two 
churches; the first distinction has been k>ng 
since obliterated, bat the second yet sQbsi8ts.t 
He died in 895, after a reign of sixteen years, 
having jastly acquired the appellation of the 
Great. 

The annexed coin. No. 82, represents the 
emperor in armour, with a spear and shield : 
the legend, DomiNvs THEODOSIVS, Pbr- 
pisTWs, Felix, AVGvstvs. The reverse re- 
presents him in armour, holding in his right 
hand the Labarum, and in his left the globe, 
surmounted by a cross ; beside him is a star, j; 

* Quod ReUgio Christiana in urbes recepta, Pagani gentiles 
ritus din retinuerunt. 

i* The sepaialion of die churdies did not entirely take place 
till S6d, when Basilius, by the influence of Photius, completely 
effected it. 

X The ttxr was placed on the ooins of Julias Gassar in allusion 
to his sQpposed descent fivm Venus, and it settns to have been 
hence adopted by succeeding emperors. 
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with the legend, GLORia OR VIS for ORBIS 
TERRARvM— " the Glory of the earth." In 
. the exergue the letters THESsALONONiCiE OB- 
siGNATA, " coined at Thessalonica/' 

JUSTINIAN. 

For two centuries nothing very memorable 
occurred in the eastern empire, nor did any of 
the emperors distinguish themselves till the 
reign of Justinian. Justinian was bom in 
Thrace, and was raised to the imperial purple 
. in 527, being 45 years old, though some of his 
coins represent him as a younger man. He 
was of a very religious turn ; nevertheless he 
married Theodora, an actress of a very pro- 
fligate life, who gained great influence over 
him in persecuting heretics. The laws of the 
empire were at this time in great confusion, and 
he engaged Trebonius, an eminent lawyer, to 
prepare a compilation of them ; then a digest 
. or pandect ; and finally, institutes, or an ele- 
mentary treatise. The Code, Pandects, and 
Institutes of Justinian, form the great body of 
civil jurisprudence recognized at this day. He 
was also the first who introduced the silk from 
Persia, and so it has passed into Europe. His 
piety was displayed on several occasions : he 
re-edified many churches, and among the rest 
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that of Saacta Sophia, as it now exkts at Con* 
staatinople. He erected a statue Lot the Aa- 
gusieioBi to which he gave the globe and cross 
which others had confined to their coins :* he 
seemed ambitious of distinction in minor points ; 
he modified the form of the cross into that which 
still continues, in the eastern church, to be pecu- 
liarly called the Greek cross^f and he bent 
down the tiara, so as to give it the shape of the 
modem crown surmounted by a cross, as used 
at present by Christian monarchs. These cir- 
cumstances are commemorated on his coins. 

The annexed coin, No. 33, represents on 
the obverse the emperor robed, his head covered 
with a cross-bearing crown of his new construc- 
tioOy and holding in his right hand the cross- 
bearing globe. The legend, in very rude cha*- 
racters; DOMINVS JVSTINIANVS, Per* 

* This ttatue in the 'Augofitdoii is thai deacribei by two 
wintezB : no) ti} fMV a^i^p^ %€7p4 ^^' ar^Tpeut. Cjpcv^fyoTO^ 
Tov arewpw or avrn. " And in his left hand he holds a globe 
with a cross filed on it." Sv&dM Lexicon, art f ovf i»Maio<. 
"Rf^Tl^ iHire £(<^c ^^ Uypavo^ svfc eMQjtov ovXfi^y ot^ey, ^tkkqt 
irravpoq avT^ cvi tov voXov €V»xcrrai. " He holds in his hand 
neitlier sword nor spear, nor any other weapon but a cross stand- 
ing on « c|l(ibe«-*<Flrooop : <de iEdiSe : Justin, lb. i. ic. 2. 

t In aU tbexnodemi Grjeek standards I have seei;i, ^e figure 
of diis cross was exactly preserved by the insurgents. It repre* 
sents the three crosses at the crndfrdon ; Ifaat of Christ is in the 
miidlt, Ibow of liw flndtfrctiwiB at M«fa jidc 

6 
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PETvvs, Pivs, AvGvsTvs. On the reverse is the 
Greek cross, standing on a pedestal of steps. 
The legend, rude and imperfect, VICTORiA 
AVGVSTi ; • in the exergue, CONstantino- 
POLE/^;s OBsiGNATA, '' coincd at Constanti* 
nople." 

One of the great and laudable labours of 
Justinian, was the reparation of such cities as 
had been destroyed either by the violence of 
the enemy or the convulsions of nature. - The 
towns of Syria had suffered greatly in both 
ways, particularly Antioch. This city had 
been rendered famous in the early annals of 
Christianity, as the place where its doctrines 
met with the earliest reception, and its pro- 
fessors were first called Christians, and where 
St. Peter established the first Christian see. 
It was for these reasons held in high respect by 
the early Christians, and we have seen with 
what determination the inhabitants had dis- 
sen ted fmrn^ and exposed the apostacy of Julian. 
This city the pious Justinian took under his 
especial catre. He turned the river Orontes, so 
as to bring it to the walls of the town : he 
paved the streets with immense blocks, so larse, 
that Procopiussays, each of them was a burthen 
for a four horse cart; he repaired the parts 
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that had been biimt : he re-edified the whole 
town after it had been shattered with an earth* 
qaake : ^nd he adorned it with two splendid 
temples, one to the Deipara, or the Virgin 
mother of God, and the other to the arch ange^ 
Michael.* Having done all this he changed 
the name from Antioch, by which it was known 
and recognized on the coins of all his pre- 
decessors, to OcMnraXff " the city of God ;+" and 
to commemorate the fact, his coins of that city 
are marked'cifg^p, and so the practice was 
continued generally by his successor. He died 
in the year 565, in the 83d year of his age, 
worn out with cares and anxieties. 

The annexed coin. No. 34, represent on the 
obverse, the emperor with a crested crown, hold* 
ing in one hand a globe-beariug cross, and. on 
the arm of the other a shield ; the legend as 
before. On the reverse are the letters ANNO 
xxxT, the year of his reign, and the Greek 
capital I, supposed by Jobert to stand for 10, 

* I^ooophui de ^dif: Jnsdiiiaiu, lib. it c 10. Evagr. H. E 
lib. iv. c 6. 

(TCiO'/Aoy «MOfJu£aOif am ItviUfiaamv* " Theopolis, a city of the 
east, which was to called by Jnstian, instead of Aiitiodi, after the 
eartliqui]ie."-r>8teph : Bytant : de urbSbiis. t : ^tvfvXi^. 
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There is an island named Oxia^ in the^ sea of 
Marmora, at a short distance from Constan- 
tinople, where the Greek emperors had a palace 
and made it their summer residence. It is re- 
markable that this island abounds this day with 
this plant, which supplied the sovereigns with 
sceptres, nor is it to be found any where else that 
I know of, in the country about Contantinofde. 
From the time of Theodosius, this sceptre was 
usually superseded on the coins by a ball sur-^ 
mounted by a long cross ; but Focas was the 
first who substituted a cross, without a globe, 
for his sceptre ; and this atrocious man seemed 
to have taken particular care to have emblems 
of Christianity displayed in every form about 
hb person. 

The annexed coin. No. 35, represents on 
the obverse the emperor with a full front in Us 
robes; his head covered with a cross-bearing 
crown, and in his right hand his newly devised 
cross-bearing sceptre. The legend DomiNvs 
FOCAS PERpETvvs AVGvstvs. On the re- 
verse is an angel, holding in one hand a doss, 
surmounted with a P, the monogram of the 
emperor's name, which in Greek was always^ 
and in Latin sometimes spelled with a PH ; in 
the other a cross-bearing ^obe* The l^end, 
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with a mixture of Gothic letters, VICTORIA 
AVGUSti. la the exergue CONstantino- 
^CleWs OBsignata. 

justinian rhinometus. 
The introduction of images and pictures 
into the Grecian churches had now become 
very prevalent, and the emperors commemo- 
rated the practice by impressing similar ones 
an their coins. Justinianus, son of Constantinus 
Pogonatus, was called to the imperial throne in 
685. He was a man of cruel and implacable 
character, and was attacked and taken prisoner 
by Ledntias, who mutilated him by cutting off 
his nose, and from thence he was called HAtno- 
metus. He was afterwards pvertaken by a storm 
at sea, and his confessor directed him to pray 
for and promise forgiV^eness to his enemies. His 
prayer was, '^ May I now perish if I spare one 
of them!'' which determination 'he reUgioudy 
kept when restored to the crown. He affected, 
notwithstanding, much piety, and was the first 
to introduce upon his coins the image of om* y 
Saviour, copied, it should appear, from a brazen 
statue of him over one of the churches, which 
was afterwards the cause of much tumult. 
Justinian died in the year 711, leaving behind 
him a very atrocious character. 
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Id the annexed ooin, No« 36, the obTeise 
represents the bust of Christ, holding in his left 
hand the Gospel, or perhaps the PxDphets, wluek 
he seems to be explaining by the pointed finger 
of his right hand ; his head is crowned with rays. 
The legend, with a mixture of Greek and Goi- 
thie letter, JESUS CHRISTVS, REX REG- 
NANTIVM— " Jesus Christ, the King of 
kings." On the reverse the emperor is r^pra*- 
sented in barred vestments, his head sarmoonted 
with a common cross, and holdktg in his right 
hand the cros^ of Jusdoian. The legend. Do* 
MiNvs JVSTINIANVS SERVVS CHRISTI 
— «^' ZdOrd Justinian, servant of Chiist." In the 
exergue CONOB, as in the former. 

LEO AND CONSTANTINE. 

The excess of images and pictttres, now in- 
troduced into the Christian church, excited in 
no small degree the concern of those who 
thought them inimical to pure worship^ and a 
yidation of the commands of God; a refor- 
mation, therefore, commenced in the eastern 
church, similar to that which many centuries 
after took place in the western; which was 
warmly supported by the Emperor Leo. 

Leo II. called Isaurus, from the place of his 
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birth in Asia Minor, was originally named Conon ; 
but took the appellation of Leo when crowned 
empax>r in 717. He began his reformation by 
assembling a conncil of bishops and senators, 
who both conearred with him in the propriety 
of removing all images, from the altars and 
sanctuaries of Christian churches. In this re- 
formation he was violently opposed by Gre- 
gory II. pope of Rome, who excited the Latin 
people to revolt against him, and influenced 
Germanus, the patriarch of Constantinople, to 
resist his authority. He exiled Germanus, and 
sent a fleet to reduce his revolted subjects in 
Italy ; but the fleet was lost in a storm in the 
Adriatic, and an earthquake at the same time 
devastated Constantiple :/ these two circum- 
stances were assigned by his opponents as evi- 
dence of God's anger against him. A sect of 
Christians at this time started up, who were ^ 
called Iconoclasts or image-breakers. They 
entered the churches, and like Knox's reformers, 
and Cromwell's puritans, defaced or destroyed 
every image they met. The emperor and his 
ministers were supposed to favour these men, 
whose zeal often carried them beyond the bounds 
of discretion.'" There stood over one of the 

^s The number of images destroyed on this pocaaon is dius 
justly regretted by a BysantiDe historian >^EkI Aiwro^ rov 

f3 
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principal churches^ an image of Christ, hdd in 
high respect by the people. Not content with 
destroying the images of saints, they tore down 
this also, as an idolatrous exhibitioa. The 
Latin writers, as may be supposed, were loud in 
their condemnation of this impiety. They as- 
serted that Leo had secret connection with the 
Arabs and Jews, and with an atrocious sect 
called Maniehaeans, prevalent in the part of 
Asia Minor where he was born, and that he 
acted with a view to extirpate Christianity al- 
together. He, however, persevered in his refor- 
mation till his death, which happened in .the 
year 741. 

He was succeeded by his son Constandne 
Copronymus, called so in derision, because,- as 
the Latin writers assert, he defiled the font, at 
bis baptism, no vain omen o( his impiety,* a 
token that he would pollute and defile the 
church hereafter. He persevered in the same 
course as his father had begun, till he had era- 
dicated the traces of superstition, and restored 

tO'B^a'av h^ to vavreXS^ dk&yi^oy avrov — *' Under Leo the 
Isaurian many ancient statues were destroyed, and disappeaxed 
through his extreme folly." The exceeding scardty of sculptured 
remains of andent art in Constantinople at the present day, is 
attributable as much to this cause as to the ravages of the Turks 
and Crusaders. 

* Haud vanum impietatis omen. 
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the worship of the chordi to its primitiTe purity 
and simplicity. That their ol^ect was not to 
abolish Chrislianityy bat to purify it, appean 
from their ioscriptioiis and coins. They erased 
all impressions of the Virgin, and even of oor 
Saviour * as idolatrous ; but they retained every 
where the great sign of salvation, the cross. 

. There stood till very lately in Constantinople, 
an inscription over the great gate of the palace 
called Chalces, strongly expressing their senti- 
ments on this subject, and indicating that their 
hostility was not directed against a sacred em- 
blem, but against the unworthy and degrading 
representation of the living God, by an idol of 
lifeless matter. Under a large oposb sculptured 
over the entrance of the palace were the {oBow^ 
ing words : — 

A«aNONEIAO:KAinNOHSEaHPMEN<m 

XPirrONrPA«E2eAIMH«EFONOAEZIIOTHX 

TAHrEHPATAI2rPA«AI2IIATX>TMENH. 

AEONSTNTIOTONEOKONrrANTINO 

2TATP0NXia»ATrEITONTPLSOABl0MTniOir 

KATXHMAnirrONENnTAAI2ANAKTX>PQH 

* A coin with oaf SaTioar's inage, not having the Mont of 
any emperor, is attributed to him by Du Cange, but very properly 
rejected by Banduxius, as altogether inoondstent with hit known 
character and conduct Another with a smlkr rererae, •■yi 
haring Leo's name on the obverse, is juitly tuppoeed by PeUerio, 
to belong to Leo VL, caf ed the Sage. 
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The emperor cannot endure that Christ 
dioidd be scolptiircd, a mote and lifides image 
graren on eartUy matfriaK Bat Leo and-his 
son, yoimg Constantine, ha^e at their gales en- 
graved the thrice Messed representation of the 
cross, the gloiy of bdieving monaichs.'* 

Coprmymos died in the year 775. 

Hie annexed coin. No. 87, from vrfiich the 
image of Christ is exdaded, and replaced by 
that of the reigning monarch, ezhilnts on the 
obyerse, the emperor Leo ; his head coveved 
with the crown of Jostinian snrmoraited with a 
cross. His body is clothed in baned yestments, 
and in his right hand he holds the Grreek cross. 
The legend, in rade characters, Constahttko 
LEON Piis Annos MVLtos— << to Constan* 
tine and Leo the Pious, many years.* On the 
reverse are both Leo and his son Constantine, 
crowned and clothed as in the obvetse, with 
a Greek legend, expressed in rude Latin letters, 
CONSTANTINOS Sun LEON O NEOS— 
** young Constandne with Leo." 



* KheD in his sapplement to Yaillaiit explains 
and says it anodes to the destruction he meditated for the ^MVnirt 
refigioD. In antica annos multos characteie barbaro ci conpre- 
cantor dves et monetarii ; quibiis Totis ad pemidcm qimdem i^- 
g^oms CaAoliae etentns atis eommode icqpondit — Sop ; Vail : 
4to. p. SOS. 
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JOHANNES ZEMISGES. 

The reformation in the Greek church con- 
tinued with various success for more than two 
centuries. Leo V. called Armenus, was so 
eager to effect it, that he is strongly reprobated 
by the Latin writers, who say — " he raged with 
every kind of atrocity against the sacred Ca« 
tholic images."* He was assassinated at the 
altar, with the cross in his hand. Michael 
B^lbus, however, allowed, in 820, the worship 
of images to every man's conscience, but strictly 
prohibited their- restoration in churches ; till at 
length Theodora, during the minority of her / 
son Michael III. replaced ihem — exhibiting, as "" 
the Latin historian say— ^^ a singular exam- 
ple of a woman who restored the worship of 
ifflages."t 

The zeal of the reformers now abated, the 
coQslant reclamation of the clergy of the Latin 
church prevailed, and images were again gene* 
rally introduced. Johannes Zemisces slew the 
emperor Nicephoras Phocas in his palace, and 
was himself saluted emperor by his adherents, 

* In sacras Unagioes CatboHcas omni atrodtate baocfiatiu eat. 

t Singulare eiemplum fomin» qun aacrarnm imaginnm 

f ttitiM rcftUalt. 
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ia the year 969 ; bat the patriarch refused to con- 
firm their choice till he had expiated his guilt 
He therefore bestowed all his goods to feed 
the poor, and performed other penances, when 
*he was at length accepted of. Among other 
acts of piety recorded of him, is the restitution 
of the statue of the Virgin. He had defeated 
the Bulgarians, who had made an inroad into 
the territories of the empire, and found among 
their spoils a chariot, on which he placed an 
image of the Virgin of great reputed sanctity, 
and made with her a triumphal entry into the 
city. This he deposited with great solemnity 
in the principal church, where it was kept like 
that of Minerva, as the great palladium of the 
state. This image he has represented on his 
coins, and was the first who introduced the 
practice. He. also restored the image of Christ, 
being the first who devoted both the obverse, 
and reverse to his image and inscription. He 
died by poison in the year 975. 

The annexed coin, No. 38, exhibits on the 
obverse the image of our Saviour, with a book, 
his head circled with glory— on each side is 
IC,XC, the Greek initials and termination of 
Jesus Christ; without a legend. The obverse 
represents the Virgin, her hands expanded, and 
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her head /siurouaded with a nimbus,* with the 
letters MP, ex Mifnjp 9eov, " the mother of God/' 
From thb time till the destruction of the 
lower empire by the Turks, the coins that have 
l>een found are very irregular and imperfect ; 
they either have no legend to designate to whom 
they belong, or they are wrapped up in an ob- 
scure and uncertain monogram, that at. best is 
but a subject of mere conjecture ; . few coins 
of the great families of the Comneni and the 
Paleologi are to be found ; and one known to 
belong to the last Constantine, has not yet, I 
believe, been discovered-^ The image of the 
Virgin, still held her place on the coins, though 
a compromise was made with the churches^ 
which continues at the present day. The 
Greeks, moreover, in their contests, succeeded 
in establishing many points of doctrine and dis^ 

• The nimbtti or glory which, now tncirclet the heads of 
saints only, was in the lower empire a. mark of regal distinction. 
It is seen round the heads of Constantine, Mauritius, Focas, and 
others ; and appears to have been a modification of the rayed 
crowns of the Roman emperors. But firom the time of Johannes 
2emisces, and Justinian Rhinometns it was ezdusiTely confined 
to Christ, the Virgin, St Demetrius and other saints in the Greek 
chuith, and so it has been adopted and continued in the Latin. 

f Dn Cange exhibits a lar^e medal of John Paleologus. Ut 
also giTcs a coin of Michael Paleologus, though no inscription 
sanctions the conjecture. Mionnet mentions one of Constantine 
FaleologuBy but rejects it aa spurious. 
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cipline, approximating to those whieh the Pro- 
testants adopted at the Reformation. They 
reject the infallibility of any individual in 
their church. They do not hold as canonical 
the Apochrycal books. They do not belieye 
in an intermediate state, \irhere sins are purged 
by fire or other means.* They use leavened 
bread formed into a loaf at the Eucharist.t 
They give the elements of both kinds to the 
laity. Their secular priests may be married 
men. j: All statues or sculptured representations 
are excluded from theii^ churches ; but their 
place is supplied by abundance of pictures, 
which are no less the objects of their respect 
and devotion. The Greeks, with their nsual 
refinement, adhere to the letter of the law and 
reject all graven images ; but it seems a strange 
anomaly that those who profess to feel a horror 
at bowing to wood and stone, should kneel with- 
out scruple to paint and canvass. 

* Purgatory, or » place where sin is purged by fire, or other 
means, was allowed by Origen, but coademfied by the 2nd ooundl 
of Constantinople. 

t The bread is not a corawpn loaf, but made for tho purpose ; 
iHiving on it the letters fiMind on the coins 't^ ^ leerracX^K^K 
ynta, " itaua Christ cqnquess." ^ 

X They may be married iriien ordained, but cannot marry 
afterwards. 
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It may not be iirelevaBt to conclude the ac- 
ount of amulets by a brief notice of the opinions 
till entertained in the East on the same subject. 
V conviction of the prophylactic efficacy of cer^ 
;aiii words or symbols, in averting evil^ is stiU 
he universal notion entertained by every class 
[ have met, either Turks, Jews, or Christians. 
The former sell these charms publicly at their 
mosques, and I have caused to be purchased for 
me at 1^ mosque of Santa Sophia, several writ- 
ten amulets, composed of verses from the Kwan 
and the 99 Epithets of Alia, accompanied with 
ati assorance that whoever wore them were pro^ 
tected against all the evils moral and physical 
therein specified. 

Some of these evils are enumerated as follow, 
for all which I have obtained talismans or amulets. 
The malignity of demons, serpents, scorpions, 
and venemous animals ; fraud, calumny, sudden 
death, sword and lance ; 77 and 966 disea' 
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Many of them are particularized, such as the 
y/otm of hell (tape worm) colic, head-ache, swe 
eyes, lumbago, any aifections of the head, teeth, 
eyes, throat, neck, shoulders, ears, breast, navel, 
belly, hands, and feet. One talisman promises 
to protect the wearer, if stones rained down from 
the sky ; another assures him it will cause his 
word to be always respected, and a third affirms 
that the angel Gabriel has promised Mahomet 
that the bearer of it shall enter Paradise looking 
in the face of two beautiful damsels, one on his 
right hand and the other on his left. But the 
evil most dreaded, and the pregnant source of all 
the rest, is an evil eye. This is a superstitkm 
perhaps the earliest entertained in the world, and 
the most widely diffused, and which yet cod- 
tinues in the £ast in its full force, firmly fixed 
in the minds of every class and denomination of 
the people, who evince an extraordinary solici- 
tude to evade its effects, which are not confined 
to any particular injury, but extend to everr 
misfortune which a man can sustain in his p^ 
son, property, or destiny. One of these is veij 
remarkable, and the Turks in particular are most 
anxious to avert it. When a wedding take^ 
place they imagine that some person in th« 
company may, by a glance of the eye, at once 
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destroy their connabial happiness, and stories of 
this kind are every day told and bdieired. One 
•of the janissaries of the English palace commn- 
nicated to me a case of this kind which had jnst 
happened to his son-in-law, a 6ne yoong man, 
who lay under this influence but was afierwaids 
restored by the efficacy of some channs made 
for him by a dervish. Imagination had probably 
a powerful effect in causing and curing the 
malady. To avert these and similar conse* 
quences various talismans are devised : the most 
common is a litde figure of blue beads or g^ass, 
in various shapes, saspended to the thing to be 
protected. It is imagined that this conspicoons 
object will attract the first glance of the evil eye, 
and so its malignity wiU be expended on it. 

This is universally attached, not only to 
animate but inanimate objects. Horses and 
buffaloes, ships and houses, are equally guarded 
in this way. When a child is to be shielded from 
harm, amulets of blue china or glass in the form 
of a human band are hung on the head. This 
is called Kef Marjam on the '^ hand of Mary/'* 

* There is a beautiful and firagraiit ihrub very common in all 
the banks of the rivers in the East — the Vitez Agnus Castus* 
The dictate leaves of this resembling a hand, the Turks also call 
Kef liaijam,, and attribute to it the virtues of an amulet* 
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and supposed to be the Virgin's hand held over 
the infant^ and it is generally used by the Arme- 
nians. But besides these and similar ones, tbe 
Greeks have sculptured gema inscribed and used 
as those of the Gnostics, and differing only in 
the better influence under which they are sup- 
posed to act. One of these in my collection 
is cut on a cornelian^ to which the possessor at- 
tributed great virtue. It contains an inscription 
surmounted by a cross^ and terminated by the 
date. The inscription is Despinoo Thanasi, the 
name of the person who is put under the pro* 
tection of the cross. Many Gnostic amulets bear 
the name of the person in a simflar maimer. 
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19 . Diocletian — ^Extirpation of Christiamty .... 87 

20 Maximian— Extirpation of Christianity.... 88 

31 Constantino the Great— Recognition of 

Christianity «1 
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LIST or rLATB*. 

Ao. COINS. Ptlgl 

22 Constantine— Bqptim. 9i 

23 Coiistaiitiiu~AdoptioD cf tke Legend, hoe flgno 

victor eifs ••• ••...... 9S 

24 Constantiiu — ^Reoognition of tlie Trinity IM 

25 ^— Magnendus — ^Recognition of the Trimtj lU 

26 Decentins^ Recognition of the Trinity 104 

27 Jolian tbe Apoitite — ^Restoiation of the Deity 

Apii 107 

28 — ^ Jullan-^Restontion of Serbia and Annlna • . ..108 

29 Jorian— Re-establishment of Christianity 1 1 1 

80 Jovian— Recognition of the Trinity 113 

N^. 81 Gradan — Adoption of Christian era. 115 

82 Theodosins Device of Globe sunnoonted by a 

CnMs Ill 

33 Justinian — Fonnation of GreelL Cross. 121 

84 ; Justinian— Designation of Antioch, City of <3od 12) 

85 Focas— Substitution of Cross for Sceptre 12C 

Z6 ^— Justinian Rhinometus — Introduction of InHige8..128 

87 — Leo and Constantine — Exdurion of Imagea ... .132 

38 — Johannes Remis c e s R estoration of Imager, . . . 1S4 
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SRBATA. 

Fac« 8» 11m ^Afkcr mftteriei of the CalMdm, ttad * the K deph, elands for the 
Initial of Adonelf Lord, a common word on Onoitle amnleta.' 

p. 11, nolo— lor Int, read lea.— P. 27, IS note— for apoebryhal trmulathtu, read 
apoehrrpbal traditiont—P. 40, 2 note— for * from these prlnefpalitlcf,* 
read * from tbete^prinelpalltief — P. 8i, 10 note— for time fixed at, read 
time fixed e»— P. 83, lut note— for deeet$, read «l«ereM— P. 88, 6 note — 
for •«« doubt, read tome doobt— P. Ill, I. S— for dUm^nd of pearla. 
read dimiem of pearla— P. Ill, 1. 19— for the ftmimg of Aognstna, road 
the cofliinf of AngoetM. 
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